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off Ne we/AURTISTIC Movement IS Dorn 


NE evening a group was discussing 

the new interest in art. Magnifi- 

cent art museums have gone up and 

millions have visited them. But these are 

a relatively small number and there are 

other millions who can’t go because of 

the time and money needed. These mu- 

seums are in the larger cities, out of 
reach of those in the towns. 

It was the opinion that, in spite of mu- 
seums, we do not have the opportunity 
for the expression of our artistic desires 
that we deserve. Tosee the best involves 
an expensive trip throughout the United 
States and Europe, for the majority of the 
world’s art treasures still remain abroad. 

Then one of the men said, ‘Let us 
form an association which will give these 
millions of art-hungry people art where 
they want it—in their homes, not a hun- 
dred ora thousand miles away; in Europe 
or in some private collection. Let this 
association publish selected works of art 
from America and Europe, help people 
to choose the best, and distribute them 
at the lowest possible cost.” 

Everyone thought the idea an especially 
good one—the result was the formation of 











Mrs. Firznxxver. By George Romney, 





Mona Lisa. By Leonardo da Vinci. 


oe Gur PICTURE A Monta Crup A new useuE 


Iacorpor ated 


“> WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT DOES FOR ITS MEMBERS =~ 


THE CLUB WILL SEE THAT YOU GET THE FREE BULLETINS AN ART EDUCATION 
PICTURES YOU HAVE ALWAYS WANTED Membership includes free subscription to the Club’s Monthly Bul- 
It will make sure that you get at a big saving the pictures you letin. 
same artists, and gives you interesting 


i. 


It tells the history of the pic tures, shows other works by the 


have wanted. No longer will you miss them, because you are too readable stories of their lives. 


> 


SERVICE USED BY DISCRIMINATING PEOPLE 

Cultured people all over the country are adopting this plan. Avail 
yourself of this service which will make sure you get the best from 
Europe and America. They will add to the atmosphere of culture 
which pervades your home and the special member's portfolio on 
your table will stamp you as a person actively interested in this 
movement to promote the best in art. 


SERVICE COSTS YOU NOTHING 
There are no fees, no dues, no postage, and no assessments. You 
pay only the special Cc lub price for the pictures sent you, and because 
the-Club publishes the pictures itself especially for members, this is 
much less than you would have to pay if you purchased the pictures 
separately in the stores. 


CHARTER MEMBERS GET FREE PORTFOLIOS 
There are still available a few Charter Memberships. Charter 
Members receive free a maroon Spanish leather finish fabrikoid 
portfolio of beautiful workmanship stamped with an Italian 
Renaissance design in gold. The member's name is 
stamped on it in gold, but this special feature will con- A The 
tinue only while Charter Memberships are open. 


DETAILS IN FREE ILLUSTRATED 


busy. No longer need you go without good pictures because of high 
The Club will 


prices or because there is no good store near you. 
help you to select the picture you want. 


HOW THE PICTURES ARE CHOSEN 

Each month the Club chooses a beautiful, interesting, and impor- 
tant picture. It selects from masterpieces by Titian, Reynolds, 
Rembrandt, Gainsborough, Rubens, Raphael, Da Vinci, Velasquez, 
Van Dyck, and hundreds of others. 

The Club considers pictures from the most important galleries in 
New York, Chicago, Paris, London, Madrid, Berlin, and other 
cities. A picture chosen from the best of such great paintings is 
likely to be one you will want. 


SELECTION ALLOWED. CHOICE NOT FORCED 

The Club realizes that any one picture, however good, will not be 
liked by all. Therefore the choice is not forced on you, Each 
month the Club also recom- 
mends at least three pictures 
by other artists and you may 
select any of the others—a 
variety of subjects is recom- 
mended each month so that all 
tastes may be satisfied. Small 
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reproductions are sent to you 
in advance so that you may 
decide which you wish. Or 
you may exchange the picture 
without additional cost. 


PRINTED BY HAND ON 
IMPORTED PAPER 
These pictures are etchings or 
photogravures printed by hand 
from imported plates. This is 
more expensive, but it is the 
only satisfactory way. The 
pictures are about 1x 1% feet, 
just right for the average room. 
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A Three Months Trial Membership has Philadelphia, P 
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been arranged. Send now for the illus- # 
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JUDGE SPUD...Not by first puff, but 
by first pack. Surprise soon forgotten 

. « continued coolness heightens 
enjoyment of full tobacco flavor. 





February 3, 1930 





ARE YOu 


h 
CIGARETTE 


SWITCHER? 


«+e THEN 
SWITCH TO 
COOLER SMOKE 
ENJOYMENT! 


Are you side-tracking one cigarette brand 
for the next? That’s it... you’re not quite 
mouth-happy! So switch permanently 
to Spud and Spud’s cooler smoke. Stay 
mouth-happy with that constant, moist- 
cool, mouth-comfort which Spud _ brings 
...which lets you enjoy Spud’s choice 
tobacco leaf and blend without limit... 
right through two packs a day, if that’s 
your cigarette appetite! It’s Spud’s 16% 
cooler smoke doing the trick... heighten- 
ing all the more, your enjoyment of Spud’s 
full tobacco flavor. Veteran smokers, novice 
smokers. heavy smokers, light smokers... 
they’re all hailing Spud as the 20-Century 
freedom in old-fashioned tobacco enjoy- 
ment. At better stands, 20 for 20c. 
The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


UD «= 
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“SMOKE 16% COOLER BY TEST”...a 
little book telling how Spud’s greater 
coolness was proved scientifically and what 
it means to you...sent gladly on request. 
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Its new beauty is but one 


of many important improvements 








PONTIAC BIG SIX 


A FAMOUS NAME...A FINER CAR 





Skillful emphasis of Pontiac’s stream-line length and lowness gives the New Series Pontiac Big Six 
with bodies by Fisher refreshing new beauty and smartness. But this is only one of the many im- 
provements to be found in this finer car. Its engine is smoother becaus: of improved type rubber 
mountings which insulate it from the frame. The car's safety has been increased by improvements 
in the already powerful four-wheel brakes, and by the adoption of a new non-glare sloping windshield. 
Riding comfort is obreater, due to improved Lovejoy Hydraulic Shock Absorbers. A new steering 
system, acting on roller bearings, provides increased handling ease. These advantages are paralleled 
by exceptional speed, power and acceleration — made possible by a 60-horsepower engine with many 
advanced features. Long life is assured by the rugged, practical chassis desién with which the 
name Pontiac has always been associated. And economy of operation is, as in the past, one of 
Pontiae’s most notable characteristics. Visit a Pontiac showroom and inspect this finer car. Let its 
new beauty be your introduction to the many other impressive qualities which a demonstration 
will reveal. . . . Available in seven body types. Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Michigan. 


Write for an interesting booklet which illustrates and describes the design of the New Series Pontiac Big Six 


745 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS annoaun AND UP, F. O. B. PONTIAC, MICH. 
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Men .. It’s here! 


LIFEBUOY 


Shaving Cream 


Its double-dense lather 
ends tenderface 


EN! Here is the new Lifebuoy Shav- 

ing Cream! Its healing, soothing, 
double-dense lather gives the smoothest 
shave ever. 


Most shaving irritation is caused by 
friction—rough scraping of razor over skin. 
End friction by complete lubrication and 
you end tenderface forever. 


Ordinary lather cannot completely lu- 
bricate. It’s too frothy—too bubbly. But 
Lifebuoy lather is different. It is rich, 
creamy, double-dense. It clings to the face, 
perfectly lubricating the shaving surface. 
No pull. No friction. You get a mar- 
velously clean shave —yet the razor 
scarcely seems to touch you. 


Then, too, Lifebuoy Shaving Cream 
gives the same antiseptic protection as 
the famed Lifebuoy Health Soap. Soothes 
and heals. Actually a lather and face lotion 
in one. Get the big red tube today. Or 
mail the coupon for a free trial tube. 





Lever Brotners Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., Dept. 12 

Please send me a 12-day “Show Me” trial 
tube of Lifebuoy Shaving Cream. 





Name.... 


Se eee 


may... 
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Fortune 
PLEASE ACCEPT MY HEARTIEST CON- 
GRATULATIONS ON FORTUNE STOP IT IS 
A BEAUTIFUL PIECE OF WORK AND I AM 
PROUD THAT I AM A CHARTER SUB- 
SCRIBER. 
K. A. BICKEL 
President 
United Press Ass'n 
New York City 


Sirs: 

From cover to cover, it is consistently beauti- 
ful in typography, illustrations, and color print- 
ing. I particularly like the Time flavor of the 
well-chosen, well-written articles. I compliment 
you upon your discriminating selection of sub- 
jects. They lack nothing in variety, freshness of 
viewpoint and general treatment. 

I believe Fortune will find a ready, wait- 
ing market. Its originality, attractiveness and 
value to the intelligent reader demand for For- 
TUNE a high, distinctive place in our national 
life. 

Allow me to congratulate you and your col- 
leagues on this remarkable achievement. May it 
reward you richly for your brilliant efforts. 

ARTHUR CAPPER 

Capper’s Weekly 

Topeka, Kan. 


CONGRATULATIONS STOP THE FIRST 
NUMBER OF FORTUNE IS EVEN BETTER 


THAN I HAD ANTICIPATED STOP FOR- 
TUNE PROVES THE EXISTENCE OF A 
NEED FOR JUST SUCH A NEW MAGA- 


ZINE AS IT IS AND THEN PROCEEDS TO 
FILL THAT NEED COMPLETELY STOP 
FORTUNE’S SUCCESS OUGHT TO BE AS 
OUTSTANDING AS THAT OF TIME. 
JoHN COWLES 
Associate Publisher 
Des Moines Register & Tribune 
Des Moines, lowa 


Sirs: 
I am so overwhelmed by the first number of 
ForRTUNE that I scarcely know what to say. 


So far as I know, only art and sports have here- 
tofore developed a magazine of such beauty and 
distinction. Such “books-in-parts,” as Alkens,* 
and various art publications about that time and 
later, were supported by a small percentage of 
the population in England, known as the aris- 
tocracy, lifted on the shoulders of the rest. 

Now ForTUNE appears to give its fascinat- 
ing picture of the beauty and power of business. 
What does that mean? Perhaps it means that 
the all-embracing term “business”? may be draw- 
ing to itself the fine spirit of sportmanship and 
the beauty of the arts. Then too, the magazine 
will not be the spokesman of the few lifted on 
the shoulders of the many, but will reflect this 
great codperative effort known as business which 
is every day learning that its highest success 
can only be attained by making everybody 
healthy, wealthy and wise. 

I congratulate you on the initial number of 
this great adventure. 

OwEN D. Younc 

New York City 
*The Alkens were roth century masters of 
sporting engraving. Most famed: Henry Thomas 
Alken (1784-1851). 


MAY FORTUNE FOLLOW FORTUNE THE 
MOST INTERESTING AND OUTSTANDING 
ACHIEVEMENT IN PRINTING AND PUB- 
LICATION OF TODAY AS I READ THE 
FIRST ISSUE FROM COVER TO COVER I 
AM AMAZED ALMOST BEWILDERED MY 
WARMEST CONGRATULATIONS. 

Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 

Cleveland, Ohio 


| 





Instantaneous Cancellation 
Sirs: 

Cancel my subscription instantly! I will not 
have in my house nor in sight of my eyes a 
magazine that will print the sort of thing which 
appears on p. 13, col. 1 of this week’s issue 
(Time, Jan. 20). Are you editors crazy? Do 
you think you can stay out of prison five 
minutes if you give currency to such words as 
these? I’m almost too astounded and shocked 
to hold my pen and you can see how my hand 
is shaking. ... 

Emity B. FRANCHON 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Onetime Subscriber Franchon’s is the 
most forceful of many letters received 
anent Time’s report of language repeated, 
in the name of Reform, upon the floor of 
the U. S. Senate by Senator Cole Liv- 
ingston Blease of South Carolina. This 
language was printed without change in, 
and reprinted by Time from, that most 
public of journals, The Congressional Rec- 
ord.*—Ep. 





Smoot’s Smut 
Sirs: 

Permit a gentleman of the old school to 
congratulate you for calling public attention to 
Senator Blease’s speech in the Senate on blas- 
phemy. I wonder if you are going to have 
the courage to report Senator Smoot’s threatened 
speech about “smut,” if and when he makes 
it? Reformers we shall always have with us 
but I did hope I could live to see the day when 
naughty-minded old men would no longer be 
allowed to sit in the Senate. ... To excuse 
themselves they attack the objects of their 
attention in the name of Righteousness. When 
this time comes to a Senator, it is my opinion 
that he should no longer sit in his country’s 
councils to waste public time mouthing about 
matters that are not Federal business but best 
left to parental judgment and good taste. If 
either Senators Blease or Smoot have any idea 
that the Government can well or wisely stop 
booklegging any more than it has stopped boot- 
legging, the time has come for both old gentle- 
men—and I am older than either of them—to 
return to their verandahs, get into their rocking 
chairs and take up knitting. 

D’Arcy BRANDER 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Let Reader Brander rest assured: TrME 
will explicitly report Senator Smoot’s 

*Of the Jan. 7 issue of The Congressional 
Record, 35,000 copies were printed, distributed 
to subscribers, franked to friends by members 
of the Congress. 


Fortune 


Time, Inc., Publishers 
350 E. 22nd St., Chicago, Ill. 


You may enroll me as an Original Subscriber to Fortune, and send me 
a bill for $10 with the first issue. 


Name 


Address 











ForTuUNE is not for sale at newsstands. The few remaining copies of Volume, 


Number 1, will be sent to new subscribers in order of application. 
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Density of population rather 
than geographical location de- 
termines sales activity ofa mar- 
ket. This, with abundant low 
cost water and power, creates 
the most ideal conditions for 


development of profitable in- 

dustry in Los Angeles. Write 

for specific information on 

water and power costs for your 

industry. Address Business 

Agent, 207 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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POWER in Los Angeles 


where 40% of Pacific Coast Population 
is Centered... 





11* Manufacturing City 


MANUFACTURING city representing over 2,000 

industrial connections was added to the power 
lines of the Bureau of Power and Light in the last 5 
years! A population equivalent to Rochester, N. Y. 
settled in this city during the last 10 years. Two 
Powers... electric and buying... give Los Angeles 11th 
place among industrial cities of the nation. 


CITY-OWNED 
BUREAU of POWER and LIGHT 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES 





INDUSTRIAL £05 ANGELES 
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F 
. : | attack, if and when made, upon Senator 
| Cutting’s amendment to the Tariff Bill (to 
i ]} A WwW is ers '@) on a take literary censorship out of the hands 
of customs agents).—Eb. 
Cy 
e cf ; 
film of glycerine ce 
Sirs: 
If there were nothing in Time but the Letters, 
it would still be worth the money. 
Sitting on the side lines, I like to watch the 
W. various battles. I only wish that Mark Twain 
' were still alive, so that he could enjoy the 
AIT! Before you scrape spectacle, too. And what a wonderful book he 
your face again, before you drag off your whis- — have written in his slyly satirical man- 
kers tomorrow, read about a remarkable new To my subject: I eagerly await letters from 
various Marines, saying that they have heard 
shaving cream which lubricates the skin. parodies on “The Halls of Montezuma.” I have 
never been a Marine, nor have I ever heard the 
This silvery cream quickly brushes up into song referred to, either with or without paro- 
dies. But Time is usually right, and I doubt not 
a thick blanket of ever-moist lather. Not that there are many ie + 
; ; ACK SCHNEIDER 
only does it soften the stubble, but there is Buechel, Ky. 
menthol in it for extra coolness, antiseptic Sirs: 
me a / a ° A _ Your comment “Do all Marines agree?” which 
essences of Listerine for protection against in followed letters from Col. R. B. Putnam, U. S. 
; . M. C., and First Sergeant Newgarde, U. S. 
fection, and glycerine. M. C., challenging your statement that the Ma- 
' rine Hymn contains many unprintable verses. 
The glycerine deposits a velvety film of has prompted the below-signed men to advise 
: ‘ you that they absolutely concur in the views as 
lubricant right at the base of the hairs. On expressed in both Col. Putnam’s and Rergeeh 
: ; Newgarde’s letters. 
that film your blade slides in a way that will Cuinton M. Mog, Pic. U.S. MC 
astonish and delight you. Gone is the smart FRANK J. ZAGLIN, Cpl. U. S. MC. 
d acelin C h Haro_p H. LANGSpoRF, Sgt. U. S. M. ¢. 
and scrape of razor friction. Gone, the tense- James C. RYAN, Cpl. U.S. M.C. 
ness and rawness. C. C. MARTIN, Sgt. U.S. M. C. 
; , Marine Barracks 
You will find your shave swifter than ever Quantico, Va. 
: Time’s authority for mentioning un- 
before. And sweeter. Easier on your temper printabl - aes git Min. Mea H si 
intable versions e Marine Hymn 
andonthetemper of your blade.Try a glycerine was an officer of the Marine Corps whos 
: oy z , duties included issuing Marine informa- 
shave with Listerine Shaving Cream just ; d issuing Marine informa 
t tion. For obvious reasons TIME withholds 
once, and somewhere in your memory there his name but will henceforth apply else- 
; 3 : where for Marine information. The letter 
will be such a recollection of whiskers de- 5 ee mmetmnetton. Tine lett 
last above is one of hundreds to the sam? 
parting without struggle and pain, that no effect received by Time. Not one Marine 
; : has answered the question, “Do all 
other lather will satisfy you. . a ae a 
Marines agree?” in the negative. To the 
x U. S. Marine Corps an apology for report- | 
aia bs : ; : 
5 th 50 yeasts / ing that its members ever sang its Hymn 
s uIS ISA > : ~ 
m Oo n a unprintably.—Eb. 
Ss S omeneteaeamelll i. 4 ad e A 
PePOOOOOOOQO ONY 3 Al 
* <= es 
Listerine chemists did not make this glycerine : ennis v. Jai Alai - 
Sirs: ) 
cream to compete for your favor on a price 1 crave controversy. Time, Jan. 13 boost I 
‘ eB : ‘ ; the old myth that jai alai is the fastest game 
basis. Their aim was the ultimate in shaving Two winters ago I saw top-notch exhibition 
, 2 tennis played in the Miami Biscayne Fronton, tal 
comfort. So the ainstakinely developed a Suzanne Lenglen, Mary K. Browne, Vincent 
yP sty P 
. - < ’ Richards, Paul Feret, and two mighty good to 
luxurious blend of costly ingredients. The big Californians, Kinsey and Snodgrass. It com- 
” 7 pletely satisfied a curiosity aroused when I ha‘ tr: 
tube contains 118 inches of cream, enough seen splendid jai alai played there—to com- 
i pare the speed of jai alai and modern tennis. of 
for 157 shaves. The price is 50c for There it was, in the identical setting. 
The tennis of Browne and Lenglen was tar in 







and away snappier and speedier than jai alai 
and the men played a harder, faster game than 
the women. Jai alai is plenty fast, a splendid 
| exhibition game; but modern tennis runs rings of 
around it both in speed and in beauty of action 
BRENT S. DRANE 


this five months’ supply, and makes 


the cost one-third of a penny per 





shave. Ask for it at your druggist’s. 


LaMBERT PHARMACAL Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


° 6 oo 
St. Louis, Mo, ss ‘ 
First Rose Tournament 


Sirs: 

On p. 62 of your current issue the statement C 
is made (Trme, Jan. 13): “Southern California 
47. Pittsburgh 14 was the most decisive beating 


ever taken by a loser in the Tournament 0! 
Roses.” For the information of your readers 
this should be corrected. The first Tourna- C 


| 
| ment of Roses football game was played at 
| Tournament Park, Pasadena on Jan. 1, 1902. 
The score was Michigan 49, Stanford o. There 


was a lapse of 14 years before the second game 
| was staged in the same park. But as The Two 
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The volunteer 
fireman of 1800 was 


a lusty fire fighter ©) 





A Sound Business for 


N 1752 the first mutual fire insurance company was 
founded—the first insurance company of any kind in 


America. This company operates actively today. Many 


other mutual fire companies are over 
100 years old. 

There is no other business, impor- 
tant in the commercial life of the nation 
today, that has back of it so much of 
tradition; of obligations faithfully met; 
of actual public service —as mutual fire 
insurance. 

The remarkable stability and vitality 


of mutual insurance is based on abso- 


G FEDERATION O 


ed 


| ws years 


lute adherence to one basic aim—the furnishing of sound 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion company was founded in 1752. Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 
Of the remaining companies - 
9 are between 75 and 100 years old 

10 are between 50 and 75 years old 

30 are between 25 and 50 years old 

20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars — have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars — have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 
one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 


insurance at the lowest possible cost to the insured. 


Mutual fire insurance companies have paid losses 


promptly and fully—have led the way in 
fire prevention—have returned annual 
savings to policyholders ranging from 
20% to 50% of the premiums received. 

A booklet outlining the principles 


and workings of mutual fire insurance 
will be sent upon request. No solicita- 
tion will follow. Address Mutual Fire 
Insurance, Room 2211, 180 North 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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| Black Crows have it: “Why bring that up?” 
WiitiaM A. SPILL 
University of Michigan Club 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Metcalf Misquoted 
Sirs: 
. . . Regarding a telegram which you stated, 
in Time, Jan. 13, was sent by Senator Metcalf 
to the meeting of The Liberty Civic League, on 


e Jan. 2. 


There has been much adverse criticism of our 
Senator due to this statement which you will 
see by the correspondence and exact copy oi 


AN EXTRAORDINARY NUMBER of business firms en which he did send, was absolutely 


EpwarpD SHAW, 2nd 
Providence, R. I. ; 


Time said: “Senator Jesse Houghton 


today have standardized on Crane’s Bond for all Metcalf, of Rhode Island, sent the meet- 





ing a telegram to the effect that the dead 
| rum-runners had been robbed of their 
| money and jewelry.” 
é Senator Metcalf’s telegram said: 
their correspondence oe)» They have an odd way | “. . . It should be carefully investigated 
as well as the charge that money and 
jewels have been taken from the dead. 
° ° . ° ... —Eb. 
of thinking that any letter on firm business im- | oo 


Peerlesses ‘Vhree 








Sirs: 
P . P . . . we look for Time’s crackling reportorial 
portant enough to be dictated, signed and mailed | juitupuincd."Xutomsiive Sear" in the Jase 
ary 13th issue was doubly surprising to us jor 
its sins of omission and commission. 
So that all may know, Peerless, at this Show, 
“ i. presented three entirely new cars—the Standard 
1S smportant. Eight at $1500; the Master Eight at $2000; the 
Custom Eight at $3000. Quite a vast difference 
from the model which you list at $995. . . . 
J. A. BOHANNON 


President 
Peerless Motor Car Corporation 
Cleveland, Ohio 
—_—-~¢ 
Marquette, $990 
Sirs: 
Your Jan. 13 issue in listing the cars ex- 
| hibiting at the New York Auto Show omitted 
the newest member of the General Motors line. 
“ww 
i eeetatineneeeniene 
ieee 
——————ees 





° 
Marquette (lowest priced model $990 F. O. B 
Flint, Mich.) was introduced June 1, 1929 by 
the Buick Motor Co. Since that time approxi- 
| mately $23,000.000 have been invested by 
motorists in new Marquette cars. 


| MaAcGREGOR FLANDERS 
| Buick Motor Co. 
for letterbeads and envelopes | Pit i 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CRANE & CO., Inc. * DALTON, MASS. Studebaker, $1,085 


Sirs: 

On p. 43 of your issue of Jan. 13 you class 
Studebaker with cars selling under $1,000 
stating that our lowest priced Studebaker sells 
for $995. 

The lowest priced Studebaker car is the 
Dictator Six Club Sedan, which lists at $1,055 

| at the factory. The average price of the Stude- 
| baker car is in excess of $1,500. 


J. M. Cieary 





Crane’s Bond is a 100% new white rag paper. Crisp, Sales Manager 
: The Studebaker Corp. of America, 
important, authoritative, it unmistakably re- South Bend, Ind. 





flects standing, prestige, dignity . . . Naturally, - | M E 
Crane’s costs a bit more than the usual letterhead — ee ais ee 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Uf. 
Editor: Henry R. Luce. 
Managing Editor: John S. Martin. ; 
Associates: John Shaw Billings, Niven Busch 
| Jr., Laird §S. Goldsborough, E. D, Kennedy. 
Parker Lloyd-Smith, Myron Weiss. Weekly (0 
tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, Washington 
Dodge II, Mary Fraser, William 1. Geer, Wilder 
Hobson, Albert Hubbell, David W. Hulburd Jr.. 
Alan Jackson, Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthews, 
Elizabeth Moore, Carl J. Mueller, Frank Norris 
Francis deN. Schroeder, S. J. Woolf 
Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, New_York. 
Subscription rates: One year, in the U. 5. and 
possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South America, 
$5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 7 
Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
| tions, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circi! 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, I 


but not nearly so much as you may have expected. 
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Lach for a different reason 
selected the Easy-Writing 


In many offices, three officials —the 
executive, head stenographer and 
office manager — determine the pur- 
chase of typewriters. Invariably they 
agree upon the superiority of the 
Easy-Writing Royal ... The execu- 
tive admires the greater neatness and 
uniformity of his letters. He is also 
impressed by the smooth, uninter- 


rupted performance of this modern 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., 


UYA 


TRADE MARK 


TYPEWRITER 


business machine... Its flashing 
speed and delightful ease of opera- 
tion greatly interest the head stenog- 


rapher. For these features actually 


enable her staff to improve the qual- 
ity and volume of their daily typing 
aoe Royal's reputation for consistent, 
lasting service appeals to the office 
manager. Many years of world-wide 
use have fully demonstrated its ex- 
ceptional freedom from annoying, ex- 
pensive adjustments 4 . In your office 
try the Easy-Writing Royal with your 
own operators... Compare the Work. 


NEW YORK CITYa2a4 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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HERE is no suggestion of beginning or end in the faultless performance of the Lincoln. From 
your first day at the wheel, your Lincoln is a car of proved excellence that requires no “break- 
ing in.” A year, two, three, four years later—you drive it with the same assurance of its 
consistent power and smoothness. @ Its motor, chassis and body are as nearly perfect as any that have ever 
gone into an automobile. The quality of the engineering skill and the materials used, the unhurried precision 
of its making, account for its enduring stamina and beauty. @ It is a simple statement of fact to say that 
there are 100,000 miles or more of good service in the Lincoln. It is a car that you can use constantly and without 
worry, through many years, for every motoring purpose ... a car that will claim your enthusiasm at once... 


and hold your loyalty through the last mile that you drive it. 


pate cm 
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en AW BORED, 
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THE LEBARON 


ALL-WEATHER CABRIOLET A car to fit all weather conditions and one that the owner may be proud to 


place in the most exacting social setting. « Chromium plating is em- 
ployed to advantage on the smart V-shaped windshield. This type of windshield not only individualizes this 
motor car, but serves the practical purpose of helping to eliminate glare. « The appointments . . . com- 
plete and of detailed excellence . . . include a folding center arm-rest and two comfortable opera seats that 
are easily disposed of when not in use. @ From the graceful fluidity of exterior line to the modern refine- 
ment of its interior, this carefully built cabriolet is a formal but distinctive representative of the varied body 


group especially designed for the powerful Lincoln chassis ... a group of bodies that provide, to a notable 


degree, a combination of strength, beauty, luxury and safety. 
rus LINCOLN 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Cables, Codes, Mimeographs 

A handy crow’s nest from which to fol- 
low the doings, or lack of them, at the Lon- 
don Naval Conference was found by 
President Hoover last week in his tem- 
porary offices in the State, War & Navy 
building. Acting Secretary of State Cotton 
was just down the corridor and around the 
corner. The President’s door was open 
to him at any hour with despatches from 
Chief Delegate Stimson at St. James’s pal- 


ace. Downstairs in the cable room were. 


expert telegraphers. Code clerks filled the 
code room from which all snoopers were 
shooed away. Tall, curly-haired Pierre De 
Lagorde Boal of Boalsburg, Pa., chief of 
the department’s conference secretariat, 
sat in his office like a traffic officer direct- 
ing the two-way flow of messages. In the 
office labeled “Division of Current Infor- 
mation” waited Robert McGregor Scotten 
beside his well-oiled mimeograph, primed 
to reel out press releases from London. 
All the complicated machinery for quick 
diplomatic communication was tuned up 
for the conference rush of business. Only 
lacking was the rush of business. The 
President could ask Statesman Stimson a 
question in London and get an answer in 
ten minutes, if necessary. But last week 
it was not necessary. President Hoover 
had few questions to ask because States- 
man Stimson was doing little. And that 
was just what President Hoover wanted 
Statesman Stimson to do at first (see p. 


2 


a3). 
But this did not mean that President 
Hoover was not vitally interested in all 
that went on at the conference. On its 
opening day, he arose before daylight, put 
on a bulky sweater, a pair of old trousers 
and sneakers, went down into the china 
room in the White House basement.* 
There his medicine-ball  playfellows 
awaited him around a radio loudspeaker. 
In attentive silence the President sat 
listening to the address of George V, King 
and Emperor. When the program from 
London was over, the President arose, re- 
marked upon the clarity of the reception 
but not upon its substance, led his medi- 
cine-ballers out upon the south grounds 
for their morning exercises. 
@ A President receives abundant advice. 
Last week Missouri’s representative Leoni- 
das Carstarphen Dyer, No. 2 Republican 
member of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, urged the President to declare for 
2.759 beer as a Prohibition solution. The 
President shunted beer to the deep-bot- 
tomed repository of the Wickersham com- 
mittee. 


*Directly under the Green Room. On _ the 
circular walls are displayed samples of state 
crockery used by long-dead presidents. 


@ President Hoover appointed two more 
newspaper publishers to diplomatic posts: 
Edward Everett Brodie of Oregon (The 
Oregon City Morning Enterprise), to be 
Minister to Finland; Ralph Harman Booth 
of Michigan (Grand Rapids Press and 
seven others in a chain), to be Minister 
to Denmark. 


@ The President elevated the U. S. diplo- 
matic post at Poland from ministerial to 
ambassadorial, appointed Alexander Pol- 
lock Moore, lately Ambassador to Spain 
and then to Peru, as First Ambassador to 
Poland. 

Curtisies 

Last week Vice President Charles Cur- 
tis was 70. The Senate celebrated with 
speeches. Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 
lon gave him a birthday dinner party. 
The Senate festivities started when New 
York’s Senator Copeland, a_ physician, 
predicted that the Vice President was still 
physically good for many another year of 
service. South Carolina’s Senator Blease 
hoped he would become President. Ala- 
bama’s Senator Heflin called the Curtis 
career an “inspiration to youth” while 
Indiana’s Senator Watson likened him to 
a “veritable Gibraltar.” 

Replied Vice President Curtis from the 
rostrum: “I love each and every one of 
you. I assure each and every one of 
you of my best wishes for these kind- 
nesses.” 

In addition to presiding over the Sen- 
ate, a Vice President’s duties require him 
to substitute for the President as a speech- 
maker throughout the land. By tradition 
he must say nothing new or important 
but rather spreads goodwill and nice sen- 
timents. As Vice President, Calvin Cool- 
idge used to charge a fee, plus expenses. 
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for such speeches. In May 1923, he 
asked and received $250 for a Memorial 
Day address to the United Patriotic So- 
cieties, Inc., at Bridgeport, Conn. This 
fee rose to plague him in the 1924 presi- 
dential campaign when Democrats de- 
nounced it as “cheap stuff,’ when Re- 
publicans insisted it was a “customary 
charge.” 

Vice President Curtis’s favorite audi- 
ence is young people, to whom he deliv- 
ers a set speech. He used it upon the 
Senate pages at their Christmas dinner. 
Last fortnight he wrote it out for pub- 
lication in the Yale News. Excerpts: 
“Never have opportunities so crowded 
themselves upon youth. . . . Youthis ata 
high premium; its courage and zest is its 
priceless asset. . . . National prosperity 
rests upon the quality of leadership de- 
veloped and sponsored in youth—the lead- 
ers of tomorrow.” 

Last week Vice President Curtis made 
his speech to the graduating class of the 
Peirce School of Business Administration 
in Philadelphia. Excerpts: ‘The leaders 
of today must give way to those of to- 
morrow. .. . We live in a choice age— 
there never was a better period than that 
which awaits the young man of today. 
. . . You are what the business world is 
waiting for. . . . Business needs and has 
room for all of your type.” 


THE CABINET 
Sackett to Berlin 


So quietly that few were conscious of 
his going, Frederic Moseley Sackett, until 
lately Senator from Kentucky, sailed out 
of New York harbor last week aboard the 
S. S. President Harding to take up the 
first diplomatic duty of his life as U. S. 
Ambassador to Germany. With him went 
Mrs. Sackett. Their departure was almost 
drab. Only a handful of friends God- 
sped them from the Hoboken pier. In 
contrast to the departure for Paris of Am- 
bassador Edge, that other Senator also 
just beginning a diplomatic career, no- 
body asked Ambassador Sackett to make 
any farewell speeches. Nobody gave him 
any parting banquets. Nobody serenaded 
him with bands. Nobody threw flowers at 
him. There were no cheers, no frenzied 
hat-waving. 

Two factors probably accounted for this 
difference: The U. S. has a greater senti- 
mental attachment for France than for 
Germany; interest in the London Naval 
Conference, unattended by Germany, di- 
verted attention from the new Ambassa- 
dor. Between the two diplomatic neo- 
phytes there was little to choose. Both 
were wealthy; neither was brilliant. Both 
were Republican regulars in the Senate; 
neither had distinguished himself there 
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for knowledge of foreign affairs. Behind 
the two appointments politics was equally 
apparent. For his bright post in Paris, 
Ambassador Edge had the aid of a young 
and beauteous wife. But Mrs. Sackett, a 
dignified and conservative matron of her 
husband’s years, was sure to appeal no less 
strongly to the sober Teutonic tempera- 
ment. 

From, an economic standpoint the Ber- 
lin post outranks that at Paris. Ger- 
many’s will-to-work, so vital to reparation 
payments and the stability of Europe, has 
put it ahead of France as a U. S. customer. 
In the first eleven months of 1929, the 
U. S. sent to Germany $369,256,518 worth 
of goods (oil, copper, lumber, fruits, lard, 
lead, chemicals), whereas U. S. exports to 
France were only $239,741,535 (cotton, 
oil, machinery, wheat). Of German goods 
the U. S. took $239,493,977 worth (iron, 
steel, coal tars, cinema film, toys, paper), 
while U. S. purchases from France were 
down to $160,417,371 (clothing, lingeries, 
perfumes, leather goods, soaps, furs, lux- 
uries). 

Ambassador Sackett will apply himself 
as a businessman to the expansion of 
trade. Born in Providence 61 years ago, 
he was graduated from Brown, became a 
migrating lawyer, finally settled in Louis- 
ville. His corporation practice put him 
at the head of Louisville Gas Co. He 
acquired coal mines, dipped into politics, 
was carried to Washington as Kentucky’s 
Senator by the Coolidge sweep of 1924. 
Short, sandy, round-stomached, he plodded 
through his term, rarely made a speech, 
much less an oration. He was on the 
way to becoming a “lame duck” in this 
year’s campaign when President Hoover 
selected him for Berlin for two chief rea- 
sons: 1) Republican Kentucky was restive 
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Keystone 


AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY 


For him, no banquets, no bands. 


from lack of Class-A patronage; 2) 
Senator Sackett had been Mr. Hoover’s 
Kentucky food administrator during the 
War. 

If Ambassador Sackett set no large 


crowds to cheering as he started for Ger- 
many, his predecessor, Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, was given a remarkable ovation as 
he left Berlin last week for the U. S. The 
entire diplomatic corps turned out to see 
him off at the Lehrter Bahnhof. High 
government officials sent their deputies to 
wish him well. Plain people gathered to 
“Hoch!” him, for he had epitomized all 
the German holds dear in a public char- 
acter—a large, impressive figure, a pon- 
derous mind, a natural personal conserva- 
tism, a solemn rectitude of speech and 
manner, a good Teutonic name. 


Transfer Talk | 


It was no pleasure last week for Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Andrew William Mel- 
lon to drive to the Capitol and recommend, 
before the House Committee on Executive 
Expenditures, the transfer of Prohibition 
enforcement from his department to the 
Department of Justice. What was painful 
to him was not the prospect of parting 
with Prohibition—he had had nine years 
of it—but the instinctive discomfort of a 
shy man appearing before a Congressional 
committee on a controversial question. 

Thirty minutes later as he drove down 
Capitol Hill he was feeling very much bet- 
ter because he had not only talked transfer 
effectively but, more important, had suc- 
cessfully withstood the hectoring of Wets 
who sought to evoke his personal opinion 
on Prohibition. 

Carefully Mr. Mellon sat down in the 
witness chair, at his elbow Assistant Sec- 
retary Lowman, behind him Prohibition 
Commissioner James Maurice Doran. Be- 
fore the Committee was the enforcement 
transfer bill written by Dry Representa- 
tive William Williamson of Rapid City, 
S. Dak. (Coolidge 1927 summer resort), 
homesteader, rural editor, lawyer, title 
abstractor. Major issue of the transfer is: 
where to put industrial alcohol control? 
The Williamson bill weasles this question, 
provides for joint control by the Treasury 
and Justice Departments. 

Secretary Mellon put down his small 
thin cigar, unfolded a paper, read in a small 
voice: 

“', . Placing Prohibition enforcement 
in the [Treasury’s] Bureau of Internal 
Revenue was an illogical choice. . . . Pro- 
hibition is unrelated to the duties of the 
Treasury Department. ... There is no 
reason why the Treasury should issue per- 
mits for the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol. It is equally clear that these duties 
do not fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice. . . . [But] since 
they are now being performed by the 
Treasury, there is no adequate reason for 
removing them, unless it can be shown that 
they logically belong elsewhere. ... I 
recommend the enactment of the proposed 
legislation.” 

Mr. Mellon picked up his tiny cigar, 
puffed it nervously. He would have liked 
to depart at that point. But Congressmen 
do not often get a chance to cross-question 
the Secretary of the Treasury and when 
they do they make the most of it. 

Question: Was the Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion under your direction efficient ? 

Mellon: It doesn’t seem to me to be a 


question of efficiency. It is a question of 
legislation before us. 
Question: Do you think your bureau did 
everything possible to enforce the law? 
Mellon: We have made every effort to 
carry out our responsibility. 








Acme 
SoutH Daxota’s WILLIAMSON 


Secretary Mellon and the Attorney 
General commended his work. 


Question: Do you believe, then, the 
Prohibition Law can be enforced? 

Mellon: Prohibition is a very contro- 
versial subject. It is not a matter of my 
personal opinion at all. 

Assistant Attorney General Youngquist 
in charge of Prohibition was unable to 
tell why responsibility for alcohol permits 
was to be divided between the Justice and 
Treasury departments. Attorney General 
Mitchell appeared, blanketed the William- 
son Bill with his approval, opposed admin- 
istration by his department of industrial 
alcohol, promised lawful law enforcement. 
From another source he made known that 
under him no more wires would be tapped 
to secure evidence, even though the Su- 
preme Court had sanctioned this practice. 
Declared the Justice Department’s Chief 
Inspector J. Edgar Hoover: 

“We have a very definite rule that any 
employe engaged in wire-tapping will be 
dismissed. While it may not be illegal, I 
think it is unethical.” 

But District Attorney Mitchell had 
other more interesting things to say last 
week, things which amazed even profes- 
sional Drys. In a private letter which he 
made public without revealing the name 
of the addressee, he declared that it would 
hereafter be his resolute intention to re- 
fuse appointments as U. S. Attorneys, As- 
sistant U. S. Attorneys or U. S. Marshals 
to men who touched drink or even so 
much as disbelieved in the Prohibition act. 
Said he: “I believe that no man who 
makes a practice of drinking intoxicating 
liquor, or who has definite or pronounced 
views in opposition to Prohibition, be- 
longs, during this Administration, in any 
past having directly to do with the prose- 
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cution of cases under the national Prohibi- 
tion act.” 

Nor was this all—he stated that his 
agents were already confidentially inquir- 
ing into the liquor habits and attitude of 
numerous applicants for these offices. The 
Mitchell announcement started a contro- 
versial din in the Prohibition corridors. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week the Senate of 
the U. S.: : 
@ Adopted a tariff amendment discontinu- 
ing “Courtesy of the Port”; adopted 
(46-28) an amendment restoring hides, 
shoes, leather to the free list. 
@ Confirmed the nomination of Abraham 
Ratshesky, Boston, for Minister to 
Czechoslovakia. 


¢ 


The House Week 

Work Done. Last week the U. S. 
House of Representatives: 
@ Adopted a resolution providing an in- 
vestigation of railroad security holding 
companies. 
@ Adopted (241 to 106) a resolution pro- 
viding $50,000 for the Hoover Commis- 
sion to investigate public lands. 
@. Passed five Federal prison reform bills 
(see col. 2). 
@ Passed a bill authorizing federal expen- 
diture of $125,000,000 every year for three 
years for highway construction. 
@ Adopted a joint resolution creating a 
committee to study schedules in all 
branches of the military service. 


‘> 
———— 


Light on Lobbying, Cont. 


After long obscure ploddings the Senate 
Lobby Committee last week got back into 
news headlines with two facts which it 
had dredged up from the depths of its 
tariff investigation. They were: 

Fact No. 1. The American Tariff 
League, pledged to protection, had a six- 
week alliance with the Republican Na- 
tional Committee during the 1928 cam- 
paign. It spent $40,000 to help elect 
Herbert Hoover, but failed to report its 
political expenditures. Its officers reached 
into Congress and hired two U. S. em- 
ployes as “Washington correspondents.” 
They were Edward Nelson Dingley, 68, 
white-haired tariff expert on the payroll 
of the Senate Finance Committee; and 
Clayton Moore, clerk of the House Ways 
& Means Committee. Expert Dingley is 
the son of the late Nelson Dingley Jr., 
for 18 years a representative from Maine 
and chairman of the House Ways & Means 
Committee which framed the Tariff Act of 
1897 that bears his name.* Clerk Moore 
is the son of Joseph Hampton Moore, 
onetime Mayor of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Dingley got $1,541, Mr. Moore $1,866. 
in four years for contributing unsigned 
tariff articles to the league’s American 


*The Dingley Tariff restored the high pro- 
tective duties of the McKinley Tariff (1890) 
which had been reduced by the Wilson Tariff 


(1893). It stood until 1909 when the Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff was enacted, causing the Repub- 
lican defeat of roto. 


Economist, tor supplying “research infor- 
mation” and for generally keeping the 
league informed as to what was going 
on within their respective committees. 
Mr. Dingley in campaign years makes 
Republican stump speeches. 

Fact No. 2. Democratic Senator Wil- 
liam Henry King of Utah, foe of high dye 
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Epwarp NELSON DINGLEY 
.. . pursues the paternal policy. 


and chemical duties, received campaign 
contributions from Herman A. Metz, po- 
tent Manhattan dye importer, President 
of General Dyestuffs Corp. According to 
Samuel Russell, Senator King’s longtime 
secretary and adviser, Mr. Metz sent to 
the 1922 King campaign in Utah $1,000 
in cash, and forwarded to the Senator 
himself a $1,000 check for his 1928 cam- 
paign for re-election. Senator King denied 
knowledge of the cash contribution, 
claimed he had torn up the Metz check 
in 1928. Despite his general denials to 
newsmen, Senator King said he could see 
no reason to appear before the Lobby 
Committee and clear up the implications 
of the Russell story. Mr. Russell wept 
on the stand as he recited differences of 
opinion between himself and Senator King 
which led to their breach. In Manhattan, 
Mr. Metz confirmed the two contributions, 
remarked: ‘The revelations are amusing 
to me... . If senators can be bought for 
$1,000, all I can say is that they are damn 


cheap.” 
CRIME 
Prison Reform 


In the Federal Penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth, Kan. supper begins promptly at 
3:10 p. m. Reason: the institution is so 
overcrowded that eating must start early 
to get the last convict fed before bedtime. 
To remedy this and many another condi- 
tion of convict-herding, which goaded 
U. S. prisoners to riotous fury last year, 
the House of Representatives last week 
approved a batch of bills to start Presi- 
dent Hoover’s $7,000,000 prison reform 


program. Among other things they pro- 
vided for: 

1) A new U. S. Penitentiary, compara- 
ble in size to those at Atlanta and Leaven- 
worth, situated “north of 38° north lati- 
tude [about Fredericksburg, Va.] and east 
of 80° longitude [Pittsburgh].” 

2) A reformatory for men “west of the 
Mississippi River.” 

3) A penal hospital for convicts dis- 
eased in mind or body. 

4) A new parole board of three mem- 
bers (salary: $7,500) to sit in Washing- 
ton and take the place and power of the 
Attorney General in passing on applica- 
tions for release which now come to him 
at the rate of 9,000 per year. 

5) Industrial training for all U. S. 
prisoners. 

6) An increased number of probation 
officers to be appointed by the several 
U. S. District Judges without regard to 
civil service tests. 

7) A new division in the Department 
of Justice to be called the Bureau of 
Prisons, headed by a director (salary: 
$10,000). 

An abandoned Department of Justice 
policy: undercover-men as prisoners spy- 
ing on wardens. Declared J. Edgar Hoover, 
chief of the department’s Bureau of In- 
vestigation: “Our bureau did the work 
upon the specific orders of the Assistant 
Attorney General [Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt]. . . . It was very distaste- 
ful. ... That practice is not indulged 
in at the present time. I have received 
— from the present Attorney Gen- 
te 

Though the House obediently passed 
this legislation without major change, 
Wets raised their usual cry that Prohibi- 
tion was responsible for filling the U. S. 
penitentiaries,* taunted the Drys with 
their pre-Prohibition claim that the 18th 
would empty the jails. Representative 
Leonidas Carstarphen Dyer of Missouri, 
potent member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, who ten years ago wrote the inter- 
state automobile theft act to break up 
organized car-stealing, decried the use of 
his law by judges to jail young violators. 


PROHIBITION 


240 Cases 


Communal is the summer life of the five 
Brothers Pratt at Glen Cove, L. I. Around 
the rim of a water-skirted tract of 1,000 
acres they have their homes—George at 
“Killenworth,” Charles at ‘“Seamoor,” 
Harold at “Welwyn,” Herbert at “The 
Braes,” Frederic in Dosoris Lane. Con- 
gresswoman Ruth Baker Pratt, widow of 
Brother John, lives at “Manor House.” 
Between them they have the yachts 
Carola, Dodger III, Whisper, Tuna. In 
the centre of their joint estate stand their 
stables and dairy farm, an institutional 
affair of red brick, manned by spick-&- 
span hostlers and milkmen. 

Most potent of the Brothers Pratt is 


*Last fiscal year the U. S. jailed 11,192 con- 
victs. Largest class: dry law violators, 3,589. 
Other imprisonments: 2,234 under Harrison 
Narcotic Act; 1,515 under Dyer Automobile 
Theft Act: 903 under postal laws; 236 under 
Mann Act. 
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Herbert Lee, ‘board chairman of Standard 
Oil Co. of New York, lavish benefactor of 
the Y. M. C. A. Largest and most im- 
pressive is his Glen Cove home, ‘The 
Braes,” a many-chimneyed pile of red 
stone with white marble trimmings, ba- 
ronial courtyard, fountains, gardens. In 
such a magnificent setting the best of 
French champagne would not be out of 
place. To the task of procuring some, 
Herbert Lee Pratt last spring applied him- 
self, with the following results: 

Last May the S. S$. Excella entered New 
York harbor from Marseilles with her 
manifest showing, among other things, 54 
casks of “flower pots.” At the pier a man 
presented the original bills of lading for 
the shipment. A customs clerk picked out 
Casks No. 4, 30 and 53 for sample inspec- 
tion. They were opened and, sure enough, 
they did contain flower pots. A crockery 
duty of $107.70 was assessed and paid on 
the whole consignment and away went the 
other 51 casks, first to a warehouse, then 
by truck out over Long Island roads to 
“The Braes,’ where they were properly 
received. 

Soon U. S. Prohibition agents appeared 
at “The Braes,” explained to Mr. Pratt 
that they had no warrant to search his 
home. They expressed a belief that Mr. 
Pratt’s casks had contained not flower pots 
but 240 cases of French champagne. Mr. 
Pratt not only confirmed their belief but 
obligingly arranged to have the shipment 
trucked back to Brooklyn, where it was 
destroyed. 

Such was the story which last week 
bubbled to the surface of Prohibition 
news. Charges were made that the U. S. 
Customs service at New York was lax and 
incompetent. The Pratt champagne case 
was cited as proof. The yeast behind the 
bubbling was, of course, Politics. Against 
Mr. Pratt were these undenied charges: 
He had arranged to pay the Go-Bart Co. 
of New York $14,000 to smuggle in $25,- 
ooo worth of champagne purchased in 
France. The U. S. agent for the cham- 
pagne was Count Maxence de Polignac, 
member of one of France’s oldest noble 
families who owns the Pommery & Greno 
caves at Rheims. (The Count, already 
indicted for smuggling with Go-Bart Co. 
is now in France under $25,000 bond 
[Trme, June 17].) By collusion with a 
customs elerk and three casks containing 
flower pots, the liquor shipment was put 
through the U. S. customs. When caught, 
Mr. Pratt was neither arrested by the 
agents nor required by Customs to pay 
the customary fine of $5 per bottle—a 
total of $14.400 in this case—for each 
bottle of smuggled liquor. 


Last week Mr. Pratt was in the blinds 
of his South Carolina plantation, “Good 
Hope,” near Ridgeland, hunting wild 
turkeys. In New York, Mrs. Pratt de- 
clared that the story might be “all per- 
fectly true” as far as she knew. Mr. Pratt’s 
lawyer insisted that no case lay against his 
client because the purchaser of liquor can- 
not be punished under the Volstead Act, 
because there was no evidence of smug- 
gling against him. Said the lawyer: “Mr. 
Pratt did just what you or I or anyone 


with money enough to do so and a desire 
to buy liquor, would have done.” 

What brought the Pratt affair to the 
surface were the tattlings of one Ernest S. 
Braidwood, a Customs agent discharged 
for ‘legging who joined with the Anti- 











Keystone 
Lee PRATT 


Just what you or I would have done? 


HERBERT 


Saloon League of New Jersey to block the 
reappointment of Col. Arthur F. Foran as 
Comptroller of Customs in New York. 
Rev. James K. Shields, the N. J. League’s 
local chief, procured from Braidwood an 
affidavit which he forwarded to President 
Hoover as an argument against Col. 
Foran’s reappointment. The League op- 
poses this official because in 1928 he was 
reputed to have said that he would vote 
for Hoover as Federal jobholder but that 
he preferred Smith as a Wet. 

But the League’s zeal against Col. Foran 
apparently overreached itself. Its hirelings 
in search of liquor and gambling evidence 
raided the Foran hunting lodge at Mt. 
Airy, N. J. They emerged with photo- 
graphs of a bar, a cash register, beer bar- 
rels, gin bottles. They found no liquor, no 
slot machines. New Jersey’s Republican 
Senators Kean and Baird, incensed at the 
League’s “chimneysweep” tactics, rose up 
to demand that the President reappoint 
their man Foran to office on Feb. 1 when 
his present commission was to lapse. 


LABOR 
Builders’ Peace 


Every year 900,000 U. S. artisans, 
mostly unionized, put together about seven 
billion dollars worth of buildings. Because 
of new construction methods, every year 
they lose some of their wages, builders lose 
some of their $7,000,000,000, through 
jurisdictional strikes between trade unions. 
Thus, many a job has been delayed while 
plasterers and cement workers argued as 
to where floors stopped and walls began; 
while carpenters challenged the right of 
metal workers to put up metallic window 


and door frames; while ordinary laborers 
denied to carpenters the privilege of tear- 
ing down their own temporary scaffold- 
ings. 

To provide against such delays and 
losses in future, the National Building 
Trades Employers’ Association last week 
met the executive board of the Building 
Trades Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at Tampa, Fla. To the 
meeting President Hoover, vitally inter- 
ested in expanding construction as an 
antidote for the stockmarket crash, sent a 
message: “To find a method for the 
amicable settlement of jurisdictional dis- 
putes is indeed one of the most important 
questions in our labor relations. It is 
capable of solution. I am indeed glad 
to wish success to your endeavors.” 

Optimistic was David Templeton Riffle 
of Pittsburgh, President of the Employers’ 
Association. Said he: “We will be able to 
agree upon something that will be a bless- 
ing to the industry.” Exulted William 
Joseph McSorley, retiring president of the 
building trades department: ‘‘The situa- 
tion looks good to me.” 

When the meeting opened no plan had 
been announced. It seemed likely that 
local or regional boards of arbitration 
would be set up to settle disputes between 
the different building unions without de- 
laying construction, that an ultimate su- 
preme-court-of-claims would be formed to 


hear appeals. 
= 
HEROES 
Jeff Davis Back 

After an absence of 69 years, Jefferson 
Davis was last week ready to re-enter the 
U. S. Capitol as a representative of Mis- 
sissippi. In heroic bronze he will take his 
place in Statuary Hall. Sculptor Henry 
Augustus Lukeman has finished the figure 
—erect, head high, eyes front, top-coat 
flowing from his shoulders, a pair of eye- 
glasses held loosely in his right hand—the 
President of the Confederacy entering an 
important situation with none of the air 
of a Lost Cause. 

When, in 1908, Virginia sent General 
Robert E. Lee to Statuary Hall as one 
of its two most distinguished sons (Wash- 
ington was the other), embers of Civil 
War bitterness flared afresh in sectional 
denunciations. With the return of Presi- 
dent Davis as one of Mississippi’s two 
finest citizens, no voice was raised against 
him, so dead are the fires of that old strife. 

In the Jeff Davis face modeled by Luke- 
man lurked the same inexplicable resem- 
blance to Abraham Lincoln which has bred 
gossip of kinship between the two. Such 
report is based largely on the fact that 
Lincoln and Davis were born eight months 
apart, within 100 miles of each other in 
Kentucky. Dr. William Eleazar Barton, 
foremost Lincoln scholar, has flayed such 
gossip as baseless and untrue. 

To compare the Lincoln and Davis 
faces, one will only have to stand in the 
narrow connecting passage between Statu- 
ary Hall and the Rotunda where is placed 
the Lincoln head, rising as if half-finished 
out of solid stone, carved by Gutzon 
Borglum (donated by Eugene Meyer Jr.. 
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onetime Farm Loan Commissioner). To 
the sorrow of romantic historians the two 
antagonists of the Civil War will not gaze 
mournfully upon each other. 

Were Jefferson Davis to re-enter Statu- 
ary Hall alive, he would instantly recog- 
nize it as the old House of Representatives 
where, at 37, he first sat as a Mississippi 
Congressman. Any diffidence would quickly 
drop when he looked about the chamber 
to recognize a host of old friends and 
comrades-in-arms. The first to make him 
welcome would naturally be Alexander 
Hamilton Stephens from Georgia, his col- 
league in the House, his Vice President 
in the Confederacy. General Lee, trim 
and spruce as he was in life, would have 
a courteous greeting for his commander- 
in-chief. 

Close by stands Jabez Lamar Monroe 
Curry from Alabama, a member of the 
Provisional Confederate Congress which 
elected Davis & Stephens to office, a lieu- 
tenant colonel of cavalry. He now lies in 
Hollywood Cemetery, Richmond, Va. not 
far from the grave of Jefferson Davis. 

Confederate Generals would well serve 





THE CONFEDERACY’S PRESIDENT 


Eight months and 100 mi. from Lincoln; 
no relation. 


as a guard of honor for their President— 
Edmund Kirby Smith from Florida, whom 
Davis saw fighting at Bull Run, the last 
Confederate Commander to surrender his 
arms (May 26, 1865); Joseph Wheeler 


from Alabama, second only to Stuart as a 
cavalry general, who lived long enough to 
command U. S. troops as a major-general 
of volunteers at the Battle of San Juan 
in the Spanish War; Wade Hampton 
from South Carolina, aristocrat and 
planter, leader of “Hampton’s Legion” at 
Bull Run, commander of Lee’s cavalry 
after Stuart’s death. 

Against this Southern squad in Statu- 
ary Hall stand Federal generals—Philip 
Kearny from New Jersey (for whom the 
town of Kearny is named), an Army-of- 
the-Potomac divisional commander, killed 
while reconnoitring at Chantilly, whose 
body General Lee, always gallant, sent 
back under escort to the Federal lines: 
Lew Wallace from Indiana who saved 
Washington from capture by Early’s 
raiders; James Abram Garfield from Ohio, 
who quit the war at the half-way mark 
to become a Congressman; James Shields 
from Illinois who led a volunteer brigade 
for two years. 

But to Davis perhaps the warmest 
greeting would come from James Zacha- 
riah George, Mississippi’s other distin- 
guished citizen in Statuary Hall. George 
served under Col. Davis in the Mississippi 
Riflemen in Mexico, was a colonel of cav- 
alry in the Civil War, lived to serve 16 
years in the U. S. Senate. Mississippians 
prize him as the framer of the State law 
which circumvented the U. S. Constitu- 
tion, prevented Negro voting in their 
State. 


a eee 
Tingling Task 


In the long, narrow control room of 
Columbia Broadcasting Co., high above 
Fifth Avenue, Manhattan, are switches, 
plugs, tubes, grills, meters, other compli- 
cated instruments of broadcasting science. 
At 6 a.m. one cold, black morning last 
week, there stood brawny Harold Vivian, 
chief control room operator. He had been 
on duty all night making tests. Now he 
was watching the chief engineer and assis- 
tants inspect apparatus, establish contact 
with outlying stations. A hushed, nervous 
expectancy filled the room. In a half- 
minute they would begin broadcasting to 
59 stations in the U. S. and Canada, a 
prime program. 

Then an assistant tripped over a tem- 
porary wire connecting a motor generator 
and a rectifier panel. The wire broke. 
Swift inspection determined it would take 
several minutes to repair the break; unless 
it were repaired nothing could be broad- 
cast. 

Operator Vivian scooped up the loose 
ends of wire, held them tightly together 
in one hand. An arc burned his hand. To 
close the arc he squeezed harder. The 
harder he squeezed, the more current 
leaked into his arm, made it jerk crazily. 
Had he not been standing on a cork-in- 
sulated floor, had he not kept clear of a 
well-grounded duct a few inches from 
his foot, the 220-volt current would have 
killed him. 

The electricians hurried a new connec- 
tion, re-routed the current in two minutes. 
Released from the live wire, Vivian’s arm 
stopped its mad, involuntary gesticulation. 


Weak from the shock, Operator Vivian 
had his burned hands bandaged, went 
home to bed. 

Throughout the land that early morning 
countless citizens listened at their radios 


> 
AS 


HAROLD VIVIAN 


The King’s voice burned his hand. 


to the benevolent voice of George V, King 
and Emperor, as he opened the London 
Naval Parley (Time, Jan. 27). No Co- 
lumbia System listener knew then that a 
good part of the current carrying the 
imperial voice over that hook-up had 
passed through the body of Operator 
Vivian, who was too preoccupied with his 
tingling task to hear the speech. 


POLITICAL NOTE 
“Rat Hole” 


Wide was the wonder throughout the 
land last week as Chicago, the Second 
City, floundered deeper into its spectacu- 
lar mire of public debt. Rarely before has 
a, full-grown municipality made such a 
financial exhibition of itself. There was 
no money in the City Treasury, none in 
Cook County Treasury, none in the School 
Board Treasury. The 23 park boards were 
penniless, the largest, South Park, aban- 
doning its preparations for the Centennial 
Fair until it could sell a bond issue. The 
credit of city and county agencies was 
practically exhausted. 

The School Board owed $500,000 for 
coal; dealers were disinclined to deliver 
more. Some 13,000 teachers had not been 
paid this year, some longer. Cook County 
owed 3,862 employes $1,133,000 in back 
pay, in addition to a debt of $7,035,000 to 
provision merchants supplying food to 
its institutions. The City Government 
owed 18,000 employes $4,160,000. Alto- 
gether these municipal units were $11,000,- 
ooo in debt to 40,000 workers, none of 
whom had been paid since Jan. 1. 

Cause. No taxes have been paid in the 
city or county in 20 months, as the result 
of the 1928 rebellion of property owners 
against discriminatory assessments. While 
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new assessments have been prepared, the 
city has starved. Customarily Chicago 
anticipates its tax revenue by issuing war- 
rants up to 75% of its estimated income. 
After taking over $189,000,000 worth of 
these tax warrants, Chicago bankers re- 
fused to advance any more cash. 

Effects. The city was threatened with 
the closing of schools where even unpaid 
teachers could not work without heat. 
Provision merchants talked of cutting off 
the supply of food to the county’s chari- 
table institutions unless back bills were 
paid. Civil employes drew on their small 
savings, borrowed on their property, went 
to money-lenders for cash at 10% interest 
per month. The police department an- 
nounced that it would take no steps to 
compel its men to repay such usurers. City 
and county paymasters pondered the idea 
of paying off employes with the tax war- 
rants, which the banks would cash only 
at large discounts. 

Cures. For immediate relief State Tax 
Commissioner William H. Malone sug- 
gested the sale of $50,000,000 tax warrants 
to Chicago railroads, industries, large 
landed corporations. Samuel Insull, Chi- 
cago’s prime public uiulitarian, protested 
that the city already owed his company 
$2,000,000 for gas and electricity. 

Similar but less ambitious was the city- 
rescue plan of Silas Hardy Strawn, or- 
ganizer of a Citizens’ Committee of 76. 
His purpose last week was to induce big 
taxpayers to buy $20,000,000 worth of tax 
warrants, on the condition that it be eco- 
nomically expended by City and County 
authorities. Mr. Strawn saw as clearly as 
anyone the desperate straits into which 
Chicago politicians had worked their city. 
Said he: 

“Everyone stays asleep. . . . They talk 
politics, of getting somebody out of office. 

. They saw they would be putting 
their money down a rat hole with the pres- 
ent politicians in office.... We [the 
committee] have the organization to co- 
érdinate and direct efforts of the people 
to save their city, but there are no efforts 
for us to codrdinate. . . . We will be for- 
tunate to get $20,000,000 together. We 
have canvassed many large taxpayers but 
they feel they do not want the money they 
put up wasted. .. .” 

Mayor William Hale (“Big Bill’) 
Thompson was in no mood to codperate 
with the Strawn plan, to relinquish control 
over city finances. He talked grandly 
about selling tax warrants in New York 
and Europe if Chicago would not buy 
them. He blamed “reformers” and Chi- 
cago newspapers for the City’s troubles. 
The city’s newspapers long ago decided 
that the best way to get rid of the Mayor 
was to ignore him, have consistently done 
so through the present crisis. However 
they did not fail to print this message de- 
livered last week by Mr. Strawn’s com- 
mittee of 76 and aimed. directly at the 
Mayor: 

“Nero fiddled while Rome burned, but 
he had nothing on what certain politicians 
are now doing. Big Bill is attempting to 
get a campaign platform out of the muddle. 
He is posing as a friend of the poor people 
against the inroads of the rich. He thinks 
it will be more effective than promising 
to biff King George on the snoot when he 
comes sailing down Lake Michigan toward 


Chicago.” 
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Americana 


To Editor Matthew Carey of the Ameri- 
can Museum, wrote George Washington 
in 1788: “I consider such easy vehicles 
of knowledge | magazines] as more highly 
calculated than any other to preserve the 
liberty, stimulate the industry, and melio- 
rate the morals of an enlightened and iree 
people.” If the encouragement of sainted 
statesmen could have paid printers’ bills 
and enlisted subscribers, the careers of 
early American periodicals would have 
made a less hectic story than they do.* 
More aptly did Noah Webster write in his 
American Magazine,+ in the same year: 
“The expectation of failure is connected 
with the very name of a Magazine.” 

The first two American magazines were 
issued within three days of each other and 
lasted less than six months. In 1740 Ben- 








SARAH JOSEPHA HALE 
“Mary had a little lamb.” 


jamin Franklin conceived the notion of 
issuing a periodical imitative of those 
flourishing in England. He took into his 
confidence one John Webbe, contracted 
with him to “dispose the Materials, make 
Abstracts, and write what shall be neces- 
sary for promoting the Thing &C oak 
B. F. to be at all Expense.” But perfidious 
Mr. Webbe took the scheme to another 
printer and beat Franklin’s General Maga- 
cine to the streets by three days with his 
(the first) American Magazine. Mr. 
Franklin, Philadelphia Postmaster at the 
time, retaliated by forbidding his post 
riders to carry the rival printer’s American 
Mercury, a newspaper. 

Of the multifarious periodicals issued 
in the following 89 years, all but a few 
religious and scientific society journals are 
now yellowing museum pieces. Among 
the remaining hoary survivors are: Meth- 
odist Review (founded 1818), The Ameri- 
can Journal of Science (founded 1818), 


*A History of American Magazines (1741- 
1850); by Frank Luther Mott (Appleton, $10). 

Unrelated to later publications of the same 
name, his was the fifth American Magazine. 


The American Journal of Pharmacy 
(founded 1825), The Friend (founded 
1827), The American Journal of the Medi- 
cal Sciences (founded 1827). The Country 
Gentleman, first issued in 1831, is ten 
years younger than its Curtis-published 
relative, The Saturday Evening Post, 
which, although tracing an obscure gen- 
ealogy back to 1728, was not issued as a 
magazine until 1821. 

By far the most phenomenally success- 
ful of any magazine issued before the Civil 
war was the prim Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
On many a U. S. attic shelf, dust-covered 
copies still remain. Recently a passing 
decorating fancy has gutted them of their 
faded fashion plates, which are used to 
lend a touch of quaintness to boudoir 
walls, breakfast trays and lampshades. 

In the 1830's a new edition of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book was a thing to be read, re- 
read, laughed at, cried over. Piump, benign 
Louis A. Godey chatted monthly with his 
“fair readers,” giving careful counsel and 
advice. When a correspondent asked the 
Publisher in Philadelphia on which side 
of a lady a gentleman should sit, Mr 
Godey advised the left, “for is it not 
closer to a lady’s heart?” 

None was more surprised than he when 
the magazine’s circulation equalled “the 
combined number of any other three 
monthly publications” in 1839. It reached 
25,000 before any other U. S. magazine, 
by 1860 achieved the unheard of distribu- 
tion of 150,000. 

The success of Godey’s Lady’s Book 
was largely due to Mrs. Sarah Josepha 
Hale, who sold Godey her Ladies’ Maga- 
sine in 1837 and became editrix of the 
combined publications. In addition to her 
editorial capacities, Mrs. Hale was the 
author of “Mary had.a Little Lamb.” 

The surrounding ebullience and familiar- 
ity of the Lady’s Book suited her well. 
She was a crusader urging the admission of 
women to the practice of medicine, more 
thorough female education, foreign mis- 
sions. Her agitation for the nationalization 
of Thanksgiving resulted in President 
Lincoln’s proclaiming that all the states 
should observe the holiday simultaneously. 

She gathered about her a galaxy of 
female writers and poets, advertising in 
1841 that the magazine was “edited solely 
by ladies.”” But many a man contribute 
to its columns, among them: Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Greatest of Godey’s sensations 
was the series by Edgar Allan Poe on “The 
New York Literati.” 

Morality and sentiment saturated Godey 
fiction. T. S. Arthur, author of ‘Ten 
Nights in a Bar-Room,” was a standard 
contributor. Like modern editors, Editrix 
Hale bought big names. For uncontracted 
contributions she paid nothing. 

When his fellow Philadelphians tendered 
him a testimonial dinner, Publisher Godey 
proposed a toast: “To the Ladies—the 
most efficient, because the most constant 
and persevering patrons of magazine litera- 
ture. . . . It is my business and my plea- 
sure to please them—God bless the fairest 
portion of His creation—for to them I 


am indebted for my success.” 
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Your star salesman— 
is he warming a seat on a rvatlroad platform ? 


6 any railroad junction may mean only a long, dreary wait 
to your star salesman—but it means a dollars and cents 
loss to your company. When he spends hours waiting for a 
train your firm loses not only his salaried time, but also the 
orders which he might have secured. 


That fast air transportation minimizes such losses is one of 
the reasons why big business has enthusiastically turned to 
private planes. 

The experience of one large Eastern manufacturing company 


is typical. An efficiency expert who was called in found that 
sales costs were too high. Investigation disclosed that 


two salesmen brought in 78 per cent of the total business 
each year. And it cost no more to travel each of these men 
than any of the other six members of the sales force. 


=> aa 
BUILDERS OF LINDBERGH'S RYAN 


RYAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
PARKS AIR COLLEGE, INCORPORATED 
PARKS AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EASTMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


DETROIT 
AIRCRAFT 


To reduce sales costs the expert recommended that the star 
salesmen also take over some of the territories which were 
not yielding full sales quotas. To enable them to make the 
increased number of calls he advised the purchase of 
an airplane. His recommendation was adopted and, because 


_ a proved business plane was needed, a six-place Ryan was 


bought shortly afterward. Today, it has seen over 200 hours 
of service and has been a dividend-paying investment. 


Executives who travel in Ryans are independent of rail- 
road time-tables. With a speed of 150 miles per hour and 
a cruising range of 700 miles, Ryan planes make possible 
fast, conveniently arranged flying schedules. Let us tell 


you more about Ryan transportation. Write today for our 
illustrated catalog and complete information. 


“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 


BLACKBURN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
MARINE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
GROSSE ILE AIRPORT, INCORPORATED 
GLIDERS, INCORPORATED 
AIRCRAFT PARTS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
DETROIT AIRCRAFT EXPORT CORPORATION 


UNION TRUST BUILDING, DETROIT 
CHANIN BLDG., NEW YORK « ROOSEVELT BLDG., LOS ANGELES 
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Sadko 

A few years ago half the U. S. was 
humming a teasing melody called “The 
Song of India.”” Many a wailing tenor and 
shrilling soprano delivered it in cinema- 
houses and on radio programs. Jazzmen 
syncopated it successfully. .. . 

In the middle ages a proud port of trade 
was the free city of Novgorod, situated 
on Lake Ilmen in what is now Northern 
Russia, some 100 miles from Leningrad. 
Merchants there knew that they owed 
their prosperity to the singer Sadko, often 
told their children how he had made the 
River Volkhov to flow, thus opening their 
city to the sea. The legendary Sadko 
appealed to famed Russian Composer 
Nicolas Andreievich Rimsky-Korsakov, 
who wrote an opera about him in which 
is included “The Song of India.” In its 
proper setting, in the opera Sadko, it was 
heard for the first time in the U. S. last 
week at Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera 
House.* 

Story. Sadko, a singer who played on 
the gousla (ancient Russian handharp), 
was summoned to entertain banqueting 
merchants. Instead of praising them, his 
singing boasted of what he would do with 
their opportunities, so that they drove him 
into the streets. Thence he went to the 
shores of Lake Ilmen, sang sorrowfully 
until there appeared Volkhova, Princess 
of the Sea. Instantly she loved Sadko for 
his song, told him that if he cast his net 
into the waters he would draw forth three 
golden fishes which would spell wealth, 
happiness. Sadko rushed home, cast aside 
his doting wife, proceeded to the quay 
where he wagered the merchants his head 
against their wealth that he could catch 
the golden fish. When he succeeded, found 
himself with heaps of glittering bullion, 
he asked three strangers what lands to 
seek. A Varangian sang of his bleak 
country, a Hindu sang of India (here in 
the operacomes the long-suffering “Song’’), 
but a Venetian tempted him most. 

For twelve years Sadko sailed the seas, 
accumulating wealth, forgetting to pay 
tribute to the King of the Sea who had 
given him the magic fish. When he re- 
membered, gold, silver and pearls were not 
enough and Sadko had to sacrifice him- 
self. In the sea, the grisly King would 
have chastised him but Volkhova inter- 
vened. She and Sadko married, with un- 
dines, lobsters, jelly-fish and whales for 
guests. During the dancing which followed, 
the old king worked himself into a frenzy, 
called down everlasting grief upon all ships 
and men. But St. Nicholas, a legendary 
hero, saved Novgorod and stripped the 
King of power. Volkhova was transformed 
into a shining river; Sadko returned home, 
a hero. 


Performance. Obviously a vast sum 
was spent on the Metropolitan’s Sadko. 
The opera demands elaborate, fantastic 
pictures and, in most instances, Russian 
Designer Serge Sovdeikine realized them. 
Particularly striking was the banqueting 


*Sadko is the only premiére to be given this 
season by either the Metropolitan or the Chicago 
Opera. 


scene where bearded, bright-coated mer- 
chants sat bibbing under a queerly-angled, 
vivid roof; the scene on the quay where 
gabbling townspeople watched the crack- 
brained Sadko fishing for his fortune; the 
bottom of the sea with its fish-folk orgy. 
Of the performers, Tenor Edward Johnson 
as Sadko sang sternly to the merchants, 
but beguilingly to the sea princess. Many 
in the audience reflected that he alone of 
all great male opera singers has the grace 
desirable for so fanciful a part. Others, 
however, wished that he could have 
achieved more of the heroic, legendary 
dimensions suggested by the role. Soprano 
Editha Fleischer sang sensuously. Con- 


ductor Tullio Serafin drew out of his or- 
chestra all the scintillating tonality which 
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RimMSkKyY-KoRSAKOV 
. . « investigated all kinds of noises. 


the composer could have desired of the 
score. 

Composer. The 
Korsakov is_ shining, 
richly Russian in its sheen. That it is 
smooth, well made, is a never-ending 
source of wonder to those acquainted with 
the facts of his career. For Nicolas Andrei- 
evich Rimsky-Korsakov did not begin life 
as a musician. He was sent to the Naval 
College at St. Petersburg as befitted the 
son of an aristocrat. For eleven years he 
served in the navy, on one cruise visited 
the U. S. But all that time his thoughts 
were on music—on the sort that a small 
Jewish band had played on his father’s 
estate when he was a child, on Russian 
folk themes which were forming the basis 
of the output of Balakvirev, Cui, Mous- 
sorgsky and Borodin, whose group he later 
joined. He even wrote music during his 
maritime period (he had always studied 
as much as his limited opportunities al- 
lowed) but it was uneven, unpolished. 
When he finally abandoned the navy, he 
studied unceasingly until he became an 
adept craftsman. It is related that he pro- 
cured all kinds of instruments and blew 
into, plucked or bowed them, to see for 
himself what kind of noises they could 


music of Rimsky- 
ornamental stuff, 
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be made to produce. He later rewrote all 
his early work which seemed to him im- 
portant. 

Sadko, produced last week 22 years after 
its composer’s death, is one of 13 Rimsky- 
Korsakov operas, besides which he wrote 
many orchestral works and songs. Chron- 
ologically it comes between the popular 
Snow Maiden and Cog d’Or (best-known 
excerpt: “The Hymn to the Sun’’). For 
many, Rimsky reached in Sadko the height 
of his musical powers. He himself thought 
well of it, often pointed with pride to his 
original use of the bylina, a recitative style 
borrowed from Russian epics. 


$5,000 Jolson 

When famed singers like Feodor 
Chaliapin, Amelita Galli-Curci or Benia- 
mino Giglo give concerts in Vienna they 
are usually paid $2,000 or $3,000 per ap- 
pearance. When Al Jolson, mammy song 
singer, now vacationing in Europe, was 
asked last week by a Viennese manager to 
sing there, he replied that he would—for 
$5,000. Vienna refused the bargain. 

= 

Radiorgan 

Bane of all radio listeners is the fre- 
quent squealing of vacuum tubes known 
as static. But static broadcast from Pitts- 
burgh last week brought no complaints. It 
had been controlled by Inventor R. C. 
Hitchcock of Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. He had conceived the 
idea of a radio organ which would function 
with radio tubes instead of pipes (ether 
instead of air vibrations). Organist Charles 
Heinroth of the Carnegie Institute played 
the first concert, on a keyboard like that 
of a three-octave organ. When he touched 
the keys, the tubes (each tuned to a dif- 
ferent pitch) set up electrico-magnetic im- 
pulses, in turn transmitted to a loud- 
speaker, which transformed them _ into 
sound. Far from flawless was the first 
demonstration of the Hitchcock device 
but practical minds saw in it potentialities: 
It is 1/100 the size of the conventional 
pipe organ; will cost less to manufacture. 
Because it is electrical, its tones can be 
broadcast directly as sound waves without 
the aid of microphones. 


— ¢-—_- 


Solo ’Cello 


That the ’cello played as a solo instru- 
ment is deadly dull is a contention widely 
held among musical folk and usually chal- 
lenged only by the virtuosity of Spaniard 
Pablo Casals. But last week in Manhattan 
appeared a second potent champion of the 
solo ’cello. He was Gregor Piatigorsky, 26- 
year-old Russian, called by his friends 
“Sergeant Grischa,’”* petname for Gregor. 
He had won high acclaim earlier in the 
season in the Middle West, on the Pacific 
Coast, in Manhattan as soloist with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. But last week’s 
test was greater. There were no sympa- 
thetic violins to bear him company, no 
fellow ’cellos. With his instrument he sat 
alone, lean, hollow-cheeked, youthful. 
Eyes shut, he played with seeming ease a 
difficult program, made a great audience 
marvel at every phase of his musicianship. 


*After the recently famed War novel by Ar- 
nold Zweig (Time, Dec. 17, 1928). 
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A Movie Camera that 
Understands Amateurs 


Anybody Who Can Press a Lever Can Operate It! 
Even the Moderate Purse Can Afford It! 


A Remarkably Simplified Movie 
Outfit, Developed by the People 
Who Made Still Photography 
So Easy that Picture-Taking 
Became a Game for Children 


TS simplicity is amazing. For it 

is made for amateurs, by people 
who understand the requirements 
of amateurs. Ahome movie camera 
made for those who know but 
little about picture-taking. 

Look through a finder and press 
a lever; and you are taking movies 
...in black-and-white or in full 
color, just as you choose. You can 
operate it, even if you have never 
had a movie camera in your hands. 
For, with this remarkable camera, 
movies are as easy as a snapshot 
is with your child’s Brownie! 

And—you can afford it, even if 
your income permits only the 
minor nice things of modern life. 

Don’t deny yourself the great 
thrill of seeing the ones you love 
most in the ways you love most 


to see them. 


Developed by the Men Who 
Simplified Amateur Picture- Taking 


Unbiased by the _ precedents 
and prejudices of professional 
cinema camera design, the men 
who made still photography so 


Cine* Kodak, 
Model BB, f.1.9 


You simply 
press @ lever 
to take pic- 
tures with this 
movie camera, 


You ean get a 
Kodascope pro- 
jector for as 
little as $60, 


Cine-Kodak 


Simplest of Lome Movie CQaumeras 


NOTE THE COUPON 


If you would like to know all 
about Home Movies... howeasy, 
how economical and all the 
other particulars, in concise 
form...mail the coupon below. 


easy have now made home movie- 
making equally simple for you. 
With the Ciné-Kodak, all you 
do is press the lever and you take 
movies. Then send the film to any 
Eastman processing station—de- 
veloping is included in the price 
of the film. And, with the Koda- 
scope, you project the pictures as 
easily as playing a phonograph. 
That’s the point to remember 
about the Ciné- Kodak. You want 
the simplest camera you can get. 


Also Movies in Color 


With Ciné-Kodak Safety Film, 
regular or panchromatic, you take 
black-and-white pictures. By using 
Kodacolor Film and the Koda- 
color Filter, Ciné-Kodak B or 
BB /.1.9 makes beautiful pictures 
in full, natural color—every color 
that the eye can see is recorded 
for your home movie screen. 

Any dealer will be glad to dem- 
onstrate the Ciné-Kodak and to 
show you Kodacolor onthe screen. 
To permit buying from income 
rather than capital, many offer an 
attractive deferred payment plan. 


MAIL FOR FREE BOOK 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Dept. 272, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me, FREE and without 
obligation, the booklet telling me how I 
can easily make my own movies. 


Name. 
Street - 


City 





PEOPLE 


TIME 





“Names make news.” Last week the fol- 
lowing names made the following news: 

Grace Moore, sightly, luxuriating Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano, went last week to 
Jellico, Tenn., to sing “I Love You Truly” 
and “At Dawning” at her sister Emily’s 
wedding. On the way she confided to press- 
men that in her sound film début, recently 
arranged for, she would appear as the late, 
great, prudish Jenny Lind. Her second 
picture will probably be The Merry 
Widow, made jointly with Baritone Law- 
rence Mervil Tibbett. 

George (“Buggs”) Moran, Chicago 
gangster, and his crony Leo Mongoven, 
were arrested for loafing about the Hotel 
Sherman lobby, both soaked with perfume 
costing $2 an ounce. 

At Los Angeles, George Searcy 
(“Moran”) enjoined Charles E. Sellers 
(“Mack”) from using their black-face 
comedy team name, “Moran & Mack— 
Two Black Crows.” Organized in 1917, 
the team has had several “Morans,”’ one 
“Mack.” 

William Bateman Leeds Jr., sports- 
man, gave his yacht Sinco (onetime boat 
of Oilman Harry Ford Sinclair) to dapper 
Police Commissioner Grover Aloysius 
Whalen of New York City for official use, 
probably for the harbor reception of visit- 
ing notables. 


—————S 


President Frank Edson White of 
Armour & Co. (packers) had announced 
that he would address the company’s an- 
nual presidents’ dinner held simultaneously 
in Chicago, Sioux City, New York, Okla- 
homa City, East St. Louis, St. Paul, St. 
Joseph, Omaha, Fort Worth, Kansas City. 
At 9 p. m., employes banqueting in all ten 
cities heard him rap the rostrum, speak to 
them by means of a sound cinema. 


nA 


John Davison Rockefeller, at Or- 
mond Beach, Fla., got into an airplane for 
the first time in his life, allowed himself 
to be taxied up and down the field, would 
not fly. 

Senator Harry Bartow Hawes of 
Missouri gave Speaker Nicholas Long- 
worth of the House of Representatives a 
revolver reputed to have belonged to ban- 
dit Jesse Woodson James. 


® 


Of the late Poet James Whitcomb 
Riley, said Miss Maude Wells, his one- 
time stenographer: “Sometimes Riley 
would go for a year or two without touch- 
ing liquor. When he did start to drink, 
he drank until his system was satisfied, 
however. Drinking was a family curse 
that ran back for generations.” 

Any young man whose surname is 
Leavenworth may compete for a $500 
Leavenworth Scholarship at Yale College, 
announced Yale University’s Bureau of 
Appointments. 


John J. Raskob Jr., Yale undergradu- 
ate, son of the onetime Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman, forfeited $25 he had 


posted to appear at Norwalk, Conn., on a 
charge of driving 65 m. p. h. In 1928 an 
elder brother, Bill, 19, was killed in an 
automobile accident. 

Sinclair Lewis, best-selling author 
(Main Street, Babbitt, Elmer Gantry), 
petitioned that he be allowed to pay his 
onetime wife Grace Livingstone Hegger 
Lewis $200 monthly alimony instead of 
$1,000, having met with “financial re- 
verses.” 

— cee 

Frank Brett Noyes, president of the 
Associated Press, publisher of the Wash- 
ington Star, on a Mediterranean junket 
with his wife, was entertained as guest of 
honor at the Barcelona exposition by 
Baron de Viver, the city’s Mayor. 

The three-story Manhattan pent-house 
apartment of William S. Paley, 27-year- 
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WILLIAM S. PALEY 


. 100 shirts, 100 neckties, fancy bar. 


old president of Columbia Broadcasting 
Co., was given a house-warming while the 
owner was in Chicago. The decorator, 
Lee Simonson, theatrical designer, played 
host, showed the guests a dressing room 
with racks for too shirts, 100 neckties; 
a fancy barroom reached by an aluminum 
staircase; a bed to live in, equipped with 
book-shelves, light switches, radio panel. 

“The most beautiful sight in the world 
and one of the rarest these days is a 
woman doing up her back hair. 

“From the painter’s point of view, a 
woman is merely a short-legged animal. 
In a long skirt . . . the effect of her short 
legs and disproportionately large head is 
softened, but cut her off in a horizontal 
line at her knees and hips and have two 
awkward Indian club legs dangling below, 
and you have a problem that is truly 
impossible. . . .” 

Portraitist Charles Webster Haw- 
thorne, prefacing a current Manhattan 
exhibition of his work (Feb. 3-15). 


MEDICINE 


Flying Doctors 

Twenty-five expert U.S. physicians and 
surgeons journeyed last week from their 
homes to attend the impending convention 
of the Pan-American Medical Association 
at Panama City. Simultaneously five 
others, assembled at Miami, did some- 
thing unusual, eminently practical. They 
loaded surgical equipment into two Pan 
American Airways’ planes, started a 6,808- 
mi. tour of Caribbean countries, as the 
first “Flying Clinic.” Their work will be 
to demonstrate latest U. S. surgical and 
medical practices to Latin American doc- 
tors who are unable to attend the Panama 
convention. 





Magpie Man 

Beside himself with vexation was Dr. 
Adolph Fuchs, Director of the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane at Kaufbeuren, near 
Munich, Germany, last week. One of his 
patients suffers from Pica. Pica is the de- 
praved appetite which the mentally un- 
balanced, the hysteric and the pregnant 
often develop. Like magpies (Pica is Latin 
for magpie), they eat all things they en- 
counter. Dr. Fuchs’ patient, a man, has 
swallowed needles, nails, knife blades, 
spoons, a screwdriver handle, a beer seidel 
handle, coins, matches, all with no appar- 
ent harm. Once he drank sulphuric acid, 
another time lysol. He is allowed no 
clothes with buttons. Last week he dis- 
covered a new source of false food, his 
fellow inmates. He would pounce upon 
an unwary victim, trip him up and, snarl- 
ing, chew off every button, every fasten- 
ing. Replete, he would release the poor 
fellow and would run, whimpering woe, to 
harassed Dr. Fuchs. 


Doughty Doctors 

To effete city doctors, divers doings of 
doughty country practitioners last week 
gave a twinge of shame, a tweak of envy. 
@ From Stroudsburg, Pa., Dr. George S. 
Travis, 50, motored late at night through 
heavy snow to a gunshot-wounded patient. 
The car stalled a mile from the patient’s 
house. Dr. Travis proceeded afoot. Sleepy, ° 
cold, exhausted, he tottered into a snow 
bed, died. 
@ From Red River, Hot Springs, Idaho, 
Dr. P. J. Weber started with dog, sled and 
snow shoes to a blood-poisoned miner 
snowbound on a far mountain top. 
@ On Puget Island in the Columbia River 
70 mi. from Portland, a child was at the 
crisis of pneumonia. Three other children 
and two women had influenza. Boats could 
not reach them through the crazy river ice. 
Dr. Ernest Lloyd Boylen, 32, of Portland, 
flew to them at night in a plane, made a 
precarious landing in the flares of torches 
and bonfires the island fishermen had lit. 
@ From Edmonton, Alberta, the Alberta 
Government’s Traveling Clinic, only one 
of its kind, was preparing to travel north 
to isolated hamlets. Two doctors, two 
dentists, four nurses will be in the party. 
Medical facilities are so scant in rural 
Canada that patients bring their own beds 
to the clinic. Last year the clinic staff 
performed 1,408 tonsil and adenoids op- 
erations, extracted 2,775 teeth. 
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Below— Westinghouse 
workmen loading the 
spindle of a giant turbo- 
generator for shipment. 


More than a hundred miles of freight 
cars must ride the rails each year to 
distribute equipment that Westing- 
house manufactures. Electrical prod- 
ucts closely connected with the life 
of the nation’s twenty million homes 
stream out from Westinghouse plants 
in dozens of car-loads every day. 

At one loading platform, for in- 
stance, you see a group of workmen 
loading the spindle of a giant turbo- 
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Ms4ion Homes 


generator. It is being started on its 
way to flood a distant city’s homes 
with cheerful light. 

And so it is with other apparatus. 
Electric appliances carry new freedom 
to mothers in homes. Industrial mo- 
tors help factories to put new con- 
venience in reach of homes everywhere 
...and workmen are helped by means 
of electrification to increase their earn- 
ings and raise their standards of home 
living. 

Whenever you see the sign of a 
Westinghouse Electrification dealer, 
you see the signature of a service that 
is helping electricity to give you more 
for the time, effort, and money you 
spend. As electricity does more you 


can buy more. 


Electric power builds buying power 


Westinghouse 
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The Poser real test 


Before you buy a car take a rough 
road ride. 

Pick the roughest roads—go over them 
at any speed. 

Do this with Houdaille-equipped cars 
and with others. 


Houdaille-equipped cars hold the 
road—go ‘round corners without side 
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fight” and make high speeds safe. 
aulic double 
volunteer such demonstrations. SHOCK ABSORBERS 


“The Ride of Comfort and Safety” is SS ——— 


a book of simple explanation —send 
for it. 


Dealers in Houdaille-equipped cars 


Houde Engineering Corporation 


A DIVISION OF H@UIDAITILILIE-IHIERSIHIEY corPoRATION 


Pioneers and World's Largest Producers of 
Hydraulic Double Acting Shock Absorbers 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Magnificent McGarrah 


Announcements of the most authorita- 
tive character made it seem certain, last 
week, that the governors of Europe’s great 
central banks of issue have told Gates W. 
McGarrah, now board chairman ot the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, that 
they wish to elect him board chairman of 
the new Bank for International Settle- 
ments soon to be set up in Basle, Switzer- 
land, as “the cash register of German 
reparations” (Time, March 25 e¢ seq.). 

Massive and magnificent of mien is 
Gates McGarrah, 67, of striking resem- 
blance to the late J. P. Morgan Sr. He is 
a director of such large corporations as 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., a 
member of practically every tycoon’s club 
in Manhattan. 

Banker McGarrah would not comment. 
Friends spoke of the “great sacrifice” it 
would be for him to quit his august Fed- 
eral Reserve post; but few thought that he 
would not choose to go to Switzerland and 
shoulder Europe’s great task. 


Plus v. Minus at London 


Two outstanding leaders the London 
Conference had last week: one positive, 
the other negative. 

Negative Stimson. An engineer knows 
that the negative pole of a storage battery 
is exactly as useful as the positive. Grow- 
ing satisfaction was evident at the White 
House as, day after day, the chief of the 
U. S. delegation in London did nothing un- 
negative. 

For example, at the first plenary session 
of the conference, held at St. James’s 
palace in the drawing-room of one of the 
most negative British sovereigns who ever 
reigned, Queen Anne, the address of Sec- 
retary of State Henry Lewis Stimson was 
kept in the spirit of his opening sentence: 

“After careful consideration and con- 
sultation with my colleagues I have de- 
cided not to make any statement today as 
to the naval requirements of America.” 

In these words there was the leadership 
of a field marshal who sits firmly down 
and waits for the four opposing armies to 
make some misstep against his impreg- 
nable position. In a sense the U. S. posi- 
tion is impregnable. “Our requirements,” 
said Mr. Stimson, continuing his remarks, 
“are well understood. They have been 
cheerfully recognized by the nation which 
is our host and which has, through its 
Prime Minister, agreed with us that equal- 
ity in naval power between us is a basis 
upon which we can best promote the 
beneficent purposes of this conference.” 

Headlines in the New York Herald 
Tribune, closest news organ to the Hoover 
administration, after its correspondent 
had talked with the President: 
CAUTIOUS TREND 

OF NAVAL PARLEY 
PLEASES CAPITAL 
PRESIDENT GRATIFIED THAT No PREciPI- 
TATE ACTION CONFUSES 
EARLY SESSIONS 
Washington fears of broad pronounce- 
ments vanish 


FOREIGN NEWS | 


It was January last week and Messrs. 
Hoover and Stimson were understood, re- 
spectively in Washington and London, to 
be sanguine that the conference may be 
crowned with success in May or June. 

Limping visibly, Ambassador Charles 
Gates Dawes emerged from one of the 
many sessions at St. James’s palace, an- 
swered correspondents who had rudely 
asked: “What’s the matter with you? 
Why the limp?” 

“Diplomacy,” replied General Dawes, 
“isn’t too hard on the brain, but it’s hell 
on the feet!” 

Newsmen also asked Rear Admiral Mof- 
fatt, chief adviser on naval aviation to the 
U. S. delegation, why he was in mufti, 
why he had bought a shiny new silk hat. 


Fotograms 
DiepLomat DAWES 


“It’s hell on the feet!” 


“I was ordered to buy it,” said Admiral 
Moffatt. “The order was mandatory. I 
expect I shall throw the thing overboard 
on the boat home.” 

Other evidence of discipline in the U: S. 
delegation and of leadership by Statesman 
Stimson: 1) Senators Reed and Robinson 
were overruled when they urged Mr. Stim- 
son not to consent to the holding of con- 
ference sessions in secret, which became 
the rule after the first plenary session;* 
2) After his initial reception of the press 
on reaching London (Time, Jan. 27), 
Statesman Stimson held no more press 
conferences last week, though the chiefs 
of the other four delegations were acces- 
sible almost daily; 3) Asked for a Yes or 
No answer to the question, “Has Mr. 
Stimson any definite program in readiness 
to be submitted to the conference at the 
proper time?” the U. S. delegation’s press 
spokesman (Minister to Switzerland Hugh 

*Result: in the U. S. Senate blunt Democrat 
McKellar of Tennessee blurted: “I want to take 
this occasion to commend Senators Robinson 
{[Dem.] and Reed [Rep.] for their stand in 
favor of having open sessions. . . . It will be 
recalled that the deliberations between President 
Hoover and Mr. MacDonald were secret... . 
Of all international covenants this particular 
one should be open and openly arrived at!” 








R. Wilson) courteously replied, “I am 
sorry, but that is another question I can- 
not answer now.” 

Positive Tardieu. In a special radio 
broadcast, not to the World but to French- 
men, French Prime Minister André Tar- 
dieu said: 

“I predicted that the recent Hague rep- 
arations conference would succeed, and 
success came. I say now that the London 
conference will succeed. Success will come 
here also.” 

No one else made anything like so 
positive a statement at the conference last 
week, Positive, too, were a series of re- 
marks which caused United Press Corre- 
spondent Pierre Salarnier to cable a story 
which began: “The British and American 
governments failed to reach an accord on 
naval policy as a result of Premier Mac- 
Donald’s recent visit to Washington and 
today are farther apart than ever, Premier 
Tardieu of France told the United Press 
in an interview today. 

“Assuming the role of a mediator be- 
tween the two delegations, Tardieu said he 
‘must spend the day between MacDonald 
and Henry L. Stimson in an effort to recon- 
cile American and British theories on sev- 
eral outstanding points.’ 

“Tardieu further insisted that the 
‘breach’ between the two English-speaking 
nations actually had widened since the 
American navy department and the British 
Admiralty experts assumed a prominent 
part in the negotiations.” 

Normally stationed at Paris, Corre- 
spondent Salarnier has for a long time been 
on close terms with M. Tardieu, has re- 
ceived from him much information on 
various conferences of a perfectly proper 
but somewhat inside character. This his 
employers know. But Statesman Tardieu 
—possibly as a result of pressure from em- 
barrassed Statesmen Stimson and Mac- 
Donald—soon issued to the Associated 
Press a flat repudiation of his statement 
to United Press. There were probably no 
hard feelings. In the diplomatic profession 
and the newspaper game it is mutally 
understood that indiscreet quotation will 
be followed by repudiation.* 

On the assumption that the British and 
U. S. delegations actually were last week 
“further apart than ever,” a great many 
things would become clear, including the 
need for negative statesmanship in public, 
and utter secrecy about all meetings be- 
tween Statesmen Stimson and MacDonald 
until they had ironed out their differences. 

Biggest point of probable difference: 
most British editors, powerful Laborite 
groups and the Admiralty put heaviest 
pressure on Chairman MacDonald of the 
conference, last week, to get limitation of 
capital ships placed first in the conference 
agenda, whereas Messrs. Hoover and Mac- 
Donald were once in harmonious agree- 


*The late great Nikola Pashitch, founder and 


longtime Prime Minister of Jugoslavia, once 
gave an interview to the lady who is now Mrs. 
Sinclair Lewis, and when she indiscreetly let out 
in Budapest what he had intended for New 
York, he positively stated not only that he had 
never spoken to her but that he had never seen 
her—though there were at least a dozen wit- 
nesses to their handshake. 
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ment that limitation of cruisers is the 
prime business of the conference. There 
were hopeful signs that this “breach” was 
being successfully closed in secret. Mean- 
while two retired admirals, one British, 
one U. S., openly said what many an 
admiral on active duty thought. 

Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske (U.S. N. 
retired): “There is not one chance in a 
hundred of our achieving naval parity 
with Great Britain!” 

Vice Admiral E. A. Taylor (B. R. N., 
retired): “Often I have heard people who 
ought to know better state that we ac- 
cepted the basis of equality at Washing- 
ton in 1922. We did nothing of the kind. 
We accepted equality in capital ships only; 
a very different thing... . 

“My point is that all this talk of equal- 
ity as a basis is fundamentally wrong.” 

Agenda Cyclone. On the seventh day 
of the Conference came its first down-to- 
brass-tacks session, when the delegates 
met to try and agree on their agenda—a 
term meaning “the things to be attempted, 
and the order in which to attempt them.” 

Ensued a three-hour secret session 
which one delegate later told reporters 
was “wasted in wind.” He said that a 
French delegate “started a regular cy- 
clone” by wafting across the table at an 
Italian delegate the zephyr: “Ha! So the 
egg [Italy] thinks itself more important 
than the chicken [France]!” Another 
delegate described the session in two 
words: ‘Exhaustive, exhausting!” 

The exhaustion of the chief U. S. dele- 
gate was such that he went straight to 
his hotel (the Ritz) and, although the 
hour was not yet dinner time, removed 
his garments, pajamaed, retired. 

Positions of the delegations: 

British. It seemed clear that Statesman 
MacDonald had been persuaded by the 
Admiralty into an attempt to retreat from 
even his minimum concession to Presi- 
dent Hoover, a concession which the pre- 
vious British Cabinet (Conservative) had 
made half-heartedly in name, but which 
Laborite MacDonald was first to offer 
straightforwardly in part—the offer that 
Britain will accept naval parity with the 
U. S. in all classes of ships. As a headline 
sop to criticism the shrewd Admiralty last 
week cancelled contracts let to build the 
10,000-ton cruisers Surrey and Northum- 
berland. 

France. Positivist Tardieu continued to 
repeat his positive offers: 1) France will 
agree to practically any scheme of naval 
reduction or limitation jointly proposed 
by the U. S. and Britain, providing they 
will sign a “security pact” pledging at 
least their active friendship and coépera- 
tion in case she is attacked; 2) France will 
accept any naval arrangement with Italy 
ensuring her own safety, but holds that 
she can only be secure by possessing a 
larger fleet than Italy’s, unless the Powers 
will sign a Mediterranean “security pact”; 
3) France prefers to limit by global ton- 
nage rather than by categories. 

Italy. Spade-bearded Signor Dino 
Grandi continued to insist that “Italy will 
not accept less than parity with the navy 
of any other continental European power.” 


Said he to correspondents: “I am not 
thinking exclusively of France. We must 
think of Turkey, which is not here, and 
of great Russia, which is not here.” 

Japan. Sunk in gloom and suspicion 
was the Japanese delegation, and most of 
the press in Japan. Tokyo editors freely 
charged that Statesmen Stimson and Mac- 
Donald were in cahoots to balk Japan of 
her great aspiration: a 70% ratio of Japa- 
nese cruisers to either British or U. S. 
(TrmeE, Jan. 20). 


ence, oe 


Conference Asides 

Reijiro Wakatsuki, Chief Japanese 
delegate is properly called “Mr. Wakat- 
sky,” the “u” being silent. 

“T wish to see Mr. Wakatsooky,” said 
Foreign Minister Aristide Briand of 
France. 

“He is out,” said the Japanese doorman, 
“You will have to wait.” 

Statesman Briand waited fuming in the 
hall, and Statesman Wakatsuki, who had 


ReEIyIRO “WAKATSKY” 
The doorman blundered twice. 


been expecting him, stamped about im- 
patiently in his office for 30 minutes. It 
was then discovered that the doorman had 
understood M. Briand to ask for one 
Wakasugi, a Japanese underling who does 
pronounce the “u” in his name 

Andre Tardieu, Prime Minister of 
France, came also to seek Mr. Wakatsuki. 

“I wish to see Mr. Wakatsky,” said 
Tardieu forewarned by Briand. 

“And who are you?” asked the alert 
doorman. “What paper do you represent?” 

“Je represent,” said the Prime Minister 
crushingly, “La République Francaise.” 

“Um,” retorted the doorman, unim- 


pressed, as he got out a large book, “say 
that again please, a little slower.” 

“JE RE-PRESENT,” shouted Tardieu, 
furious, “LA RE-PUB-LIQUE FRAN- 
CAISE!” 

“T am sorry,” said the doorman after 
searching carefully through his big book, 
“but I cannot find the newspaper you say 
you represent on our list. We have L’Ac- 
tion Frangaise, but not La République 
Francaise.” 

Will Rogers, newsclown, cabled that 
he had lunched with Ambassador Dawes, 
then dined at the embassy after asking 
that a list of the other guests be first 
submitted to him as though he were 
royalty. He also said: “I sat right next 
to the wives of our delegation [at the 
opening of the conference]. ... Mrs. 
Morrow was telling me what an awful 
fine son-in-law Lindbergh had turned out 
to be... . When Mr. Stimson said we 
will stay here till the world disarms, his 
wife says, ‘My Lord!’ ” 

Spoofy though all this sounded, it was 
fact: Clown Rogers had lunched and dined 
at the embassy, had sat with Mrs. Mor- 
row and Mrs. Stimson, is accorded large 
license everywhere at the conference. 
One Rogersgram announced that the con- 
ference had spent “one solid week of do- 
ing nothing but attempting to pronounce 
the Japanese delegate Wakatsuki’s name. 
Next week the agenda calls for the pro- 
nunciation of the Frenchmen’s names.” 

Poupette Gautier, chic unmarried per- 
sonal secretary to Prime Minister André 
Tardieu, showed pique at the acclaim Lon- 
don papers continued to bestow on States- 
man Stimson’s ‘beauty chorus of typists.” 
“Well, we French typists haven’t any fur 
coats like the wonderful Americans,” said 
Poupette, “but we came here to type re- 
ports and we shall type reports. One 
might think to read the papers that this 
was a style show!” 

Georges Mathieu, official interpreter 
at The Hague as well as the London con- 
ference, was asked, ‘“How many languages 
do you know?” 

“One and three-quarters,” quipped he. 
“T think I can claim to speak good Eng- 
lish, but I am sometimes careless in 
French, my own tongue.” 

“How do you translate swear words?” 

“Once at a recent conference in Paris I 
was called upon to translate into French 
the remarks of a great English statesman 
who observed, ‘What that fellow says is 
a damned lie!’ 

“T translated: ‘The statement just made 
by my honorable colleague does not quite 
coincide with the facts as I know them.’ 
But the Englishman understood French a 
little and he interrupted, “Tell them I said 
it was a damn lie!’ ” 

The Tower of London caught fire. 
Slight, the blaze was soon put out. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Bare Boards for Hatry 


Norman Douglas, Aldous Huxley and 
many other famed Englishmen prefer 
living in Italy to living in England for 
climatic, artistic, economic, gastronomic 
and other reasons. John  Gialdini, 
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Anglo-Italian banker, former partner of 
super-swindler Clarence Charles Hatry 
(Time, Oct. 21, et seg.) has one all suffi- 
cient reason for living in Italy: there is no 
criminal extradition treaty between Italy 
and Britain. Last week he was more than 
ever satisfied with his Italian domicile. His 
four former partners—pale and spectac- 
ylar Clarence Hatry, stolid Albert Edward 
Tabor, colorless Edmund Daniels and 
Charles Graham Dixon—stood at the bar 
of Old Bailey to be sentenced for forgery, 
to wit: Swindling nearly $10,000,000 from 
the British public by borrowing money on 
forged municipal bonds. 

Dramatically, elegant Norman Birkett, 
counsel for the defense, pleaded mercy for 
his clients. His cultivated voice tremulous 
with emotion, Barrister Birkett told how 
the rascally Gialdini (now in Italy) had 
evolved the entire scheme of the counter- 
feit bonds! 

“Hatry was blinded by the enormity of 
the thing suggested by Gialdini, simply 
blinded! Gialdini declared that if his 
scheme were not adopted he would simply 
blow out his brains right there in Hatry’s 
house.” 

The judge, grim-lipped Sir Horace 
Edmund Avory, pale and ascetic under his 
huge wig, was unimpressed. Addressing 
all four defendants he gazed fixedly at 
Clarence Hatry, the man who once owned 
the largest yacht and some of the fastest 
horses in Britain, whose Mayfair house 
contained not only a roof-garden swim- 
ming pool but also a subcellar bar and 
taproom labeled “Ye Old Stanhope Arms 
—Free House.” 

* “You stand convicted,” said Judge 
Avory, in a voice dry as burnt toast, “of 
one of the most appalling frauds which 
ever disfigured the commercial reputation 
of this country. I do not think there is 
much if any merit in your confessions 
which are nothing more or less than the 
threadbare plea of a clerk who robs his 
master and hopes to repay before his 
crime is discovered by backing winners at 
the races. Clarence Charles Hatry, I sen- 
tence you to 14 years in penal servitude.” 

The other Hatry defendants received 
sentences of from three to seven years. 
The bitterest blow to Swindler Hatry and 
his friends—that he has friends is shown 
by the fact that a number of them sub- 
scribed $95,000 to pay for his defense— 
was the fact that the first two years of the 
Hatry sentence must be spent at hard 
labor. The first two weeks of his sentence 
he must sleep on bare boards. For 28 
days the man whose champagne suppers 
were the talk of Mayfair must crush rocks 
on the stonepile. After that he will be 
given the slightly less difficult task of 
making mail bags. 

Most remarkable fact in the Hatry 
Swindle: members of the London stock 
exchange found it such a terrific blow 
to British confidence in securities of 
every kind that they formed a pool of 
over $5,000,000 partially to reimburse 
Hatry victims. These, naturally, had no 
legal claim whatsoever against the ex- 
change. 


FRANCE 
“Too Highbrow!” 


On trial at Paris last week was one 
Comrade Saveli Litvinov, round-faced 
Russian of ebullient humor, who is 
charged with forging notes to a total value 
of more than $1,000,000. He claims to be 
the brother of Soviet Russia’s Foreign 
Minister, moon-faced Comrade Maxim 
Maximovich Litvinov. 

“T can’t stand Maxy, you know,” con- 
fided Saveli to Paris reporters. 

“Why not? You mean you don’t con- 
sider your brother a great statesman?” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” said 
Saveli. ‘““Maybe Maxy is a great states- 
man. But I can’t stand him any more! He 
has gotten too highbrow.” 


—-e 


Glorifying Paris 

People who dislike public advertisements 
can avoid reading or even seeing them in 
U. S. cities by walking about with their 
eyes cast pensively upon the ground. 

But in Paris last week the Municipal 
Council took vigorous steps to stamp out 
such old fogyism, to force everyone who 
is not blind to see advertisements. 

Plainly the pavements of Paris are hers 
to rent. In substance the Council an- 
nounced that they can now be rented by 
apyone who will install certain approved 
types of lettering made with myriads of 
facets to reflect the sun by day, equipped 
with concealed lamps to blaze up from the 
pavements at night. Ordinary painted 
signs will not do. For they do not support 
the shrewd Council’s alibi. 

The alibi: Paris, famed as ‘the City of 
Light,”’ will not be debased and commer- 
cialized by the new scheme but made 
brighter, more glorious. 


GERMANY 


“Excellent Imitations” 

How much money does a successful 
counterfeiting gang make? The machinery 
is heavy and expensive. A fairly numer; 
ous staff of passers must be paid. Also the 
amount of patience, time and care re- 
quired—which might otherwise be spent 
in making money honestly—is great. But 
counterfeiters have their triumphs, how- 
ever brief. Last week the Treasury at 
Washington and officials of the German 
and Swiss police came to a rueful con- 
clusion. They think that a counterfeiting 
gang as yet uncaught has successfully 
placed in Central Europe at least $100,000 
worth of spurious U. S. banknotes. They 
fear that the success and scope of the 
fraud may prove to be many times greater, 
perhaps ten times. 

Exhibit A is a series of perfect simula- 
tions of the U. S. Federal Reserve Bank 
$100 note of 1914, bearing the portrait of 
Benjamin Franklin. Last November the 
old and reputable Berlin banking firm of 
Sass & Martini, established in 1842, sent 
over a packet containing $6,000 of these 
bills in the course of ordinary business 
with the Deutsche Bank. That impeccable 
institution passed them on to the National 


City Bank of New York. Since the 
Federal Reserve some time ago decided 
to withdraw the 1914 series of $100 notes 
from circulation, the National City passed 
on the $6,000 packet for cancellation and 
the issuance of new money in place of 
that withdrawn. Many of the notes were 
dog-eared, had seemingly circulated abroad 
for many a year. Experts of the New York 
branch of the Federal Reserve called them 
“excellent imitations.” 

Back from bank to bank the counterfeit 
trail was followed. It led last week to an 
order bidding German and Swiss police to 
arrest on sight one Franz Fischer, promi- 
nent a decade ago in the German Commu- 
nist Party, but of recent years a personage 
of nebulous though prosperous obscurity. 
“Franz Fischer has fled from his flat,” 
read a succinct Berlin police communiqué. 
But a somewhat loquacious official said, 
without allowing himself to be named in 
quotation: “He was probably only a fence. 
The gang must have a big print shop some- 
where, with a large staff of experts, or 
they could never produce such perfect 
quantity results. They have turned out 
so much that they must have relations with 
some big paper mill, probably through 
bribery of employes. Their profits must 
be enormous. We think they are operating 
in one of the Austrian succession states”— 
(Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, Jugo- 
slavia ). 

Warned by Berlin, bankers in many a 
city scanned all their $100 notes. Soon 
Havana wailed she has a $75,000 collec- 
tion of the “excellent imitations.” 


ITALY 


Immortals 


Cardinal Richelieu founded the French 
academy of 40 “Immortals.” Benito Mus- 
solini went Richelieu 25 better by found- 
ng the Italian academy of 65 “Immortals.” 
That Mussolini’s “Immortals” have turned 
out to be a luckless lot was sardonic news 
that leaked past Fascismo’s censor last 
week. 

Because they are not his friends, // 
Duce saw no reason for including among 
his “Immortals” the inventor of wireless 
telegraphy, Guglielmo Marconi; the fore- 
most Italian philosopher, Benedetto Croce, 
or that orchidaceous but heroic poet-con- 
queror who stole Fiume for grateful Italy, 
Gabriele D’Annunzio. 

Instead of these three great names, the 
long roll of “Immortals” contains such 
unfamiliar names as Tittoni, Digiacomo, 
Beltramelli, 

Recently the President of the academy, 
a senator named Tommaso Tittoni, -was 
stricken with paralysis. A prominent 
member, Professor Alfredo ‘Trombetti, 
went swimming at the Lido last summer, 
drowned in the lukewarm Adriatic. 
Giocchino Volpe, secretary of the academy, 
has had three recent operations on his de- 
fective ear. But of all the academicians, 
most luckless is Antonio Beltramelli, 
Fascist author of J] Uomo Nuovo, “The 
New Man,” a paeon praising 7] Duce. To 
celebrate his immortality he dyed his re- 
maining hair a rich and glossy black. The 
hair dye soaked into his skull, affected his 
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brain, according to his doctor. Previously 
he had married a lady, described by the 
Fascist press as “a Japanese beauty.” 
Last week, sick, mad, and feebly tearing 
his raven hair, he was said to be in such 


condition that his keepers expected speedy 


Death. 
RUSSIA 
Giant Strides 


SIX YEARS ARE WE WITHOUT 
LENIN, BUT WE FOLLOW LENIN’S 
PATH WITH GIANT STRIDES! 


(Unanimous headline in every news- 
organ of the Soviet Union last week on 
Lenin’s sixth deathday.) 

Electric Stride. General Electric Co. 
announced last week that it has begun to 
build at Schenectady, N. Y., the four larg- 
est hydroelectric generators in the world, 
each rated at well over 100,000 horse- 
power, all to be installed in early 1932 on 
the Dnieper River near Zaporozhe in the 
fertile, rustic Ukraine. Together the quad- 
ruple battery of titanic machines will sup- 
ply enough power to light three million 
average homes. 

Political Stride. Elderly, harassed 
Michael Ivanovich Kalinin is the puppet- 
President of Russia, a peasant-born figure- 
head (Time, Nov. 26, 1928). Some 150.- 
000,000 peasants hope that he defends 
their interests in proletarian councils of 
the Kremlin. He tries to. But last week 
he was obliged to pledge his support to a 
policy most peasants hate, the project to 
exterminate the kulak or “‘moneyed peas- 
ant” as a class (Time, Jan. 13). Just now 
this is the thing closest to the heart of 
cold, quiet Dictator Josef Stalin, the arch- 
proletarian who is also making Russia 
stride. 

Writing with stark frankness last week 
in Pravda (Truth), Dictator Stalin denied 
reports that a kulak, after the Government 
has seized his land, will be allowed to stay 
on it as a humble toiler on the Govern- 
ment’s’ “collective farm.” In the Dicta- 
tor’s mind such a policy smacks of weak- 
ness, sentimentality and therefore danger. 
“The kulak must be completely liqui- 
dated!,” he wrote, using a popular but 
ambiguous Soviet verb also correctly used 
in the sentences, “Let the hangman now 
liquidate the condemned!” and “Let us, 
Comrade, endeavor to liquidate the static 
in our radio.” 

What Stalin appeared to mean was that 
a kulak family once deprived of their land 
must migrate completely away from their 
district. Even if they survive they will 
be so poor as to have been liquidated as 
kulaks, and if they die they will have been 
liquidated as men. 

The Great Stride of kicking all moneyed 
peasants off their farms is expected to 
be completed by 1931. “For without 
prompt and vigorous acts,” wrote Stalin, 
“all our talk about liquidation of kulakism 
as a class will be just foolish talk.” 

Religious Stride. Striking were events 
in the Kremlin’s campaign against Re- 
ligion last week; but more important is 
it to realize that every week, almost every 
day, some Russian church is being turned 
into a school, day nursery, workers’ dormi- 
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PETROVSKY CATHEDRAL 


At Leningrad, 1,100 pairs of nails; at Tiflis, bells into zoo; at Simonoy monastery, 
dynamite and débris. 


tory, theatre, factory or a granary—as in 
the case of the once glorious House of 
God at Petrovsky, now rapidly filling with 
grain which will obliterate its lower tier of 
angels and finally its higher tier of adoring 
saints (see cut). 

The Cathedral of St. Isaac in Leningrad 
(once St. Petersburg) is now the Counter- 
Religion Museum. It contains a display 
of 1,100 pairs of nails, said to have been 
collected from 1,100 villages. The Rus- 
sian Clergy are accused of having per- 
mitted the adoration of each and every 
pair of these nails for centuries as the au- 
thentic pair with which Christ was nailed 
to the “True Cross.” Of the latter, sev- 
eral complete examples are on view, to- 
gether with a collection of obscene stat- 
uettes, which the Clergy deny were carved 
by Russian monks in their monastery lei- 
sure. In Tiflis the 100-ton chimes of the 
Cathedral were recently melted down and 
sums raised by selling the metal were 
spent to establish the Tiflis Workers’ Zoo. 

To cap all Soviet anti-religious climaxes 
to date came, last week, the dynamiting 
and flinging into the River Moskva of the 
Simonov Monastery with its 4o0-ft. bell 
tower. 

Five thousand zealous believers in Len- 
in’s maxim Religion is Opium for The 
People assembled on the eve of his death- 
day anniversary before the monastery, 
dwarfed by its enormous walls, resolute 
to destroy its high-spiried belfries. As 
the chief electrician stepped to the dyna- 
mite switch nothing could have been more 
appropriate than that old French revolu- 
tionary chorus “Vive le son! Vive le son!! 
Vive le son de l’explosion!!!”* But instead 
the Comrades roared their own Red Flag, 
their /ternational. 


CrrrrrrrrrrASHboo000000M MOOOOR- 
Rooooooo00omm! Turrets, walls and bel- 


*i.e. Long live the sound of the explosion! 


fry rocked and rose, crumpled, crashed, 
subsided. Six hundred years ago the good 
St. Sergius began what was now ended. 
Pouncing with zeal on the débris, each of 
the 5,000 Comrades picked up as big a 
chunk of stone as he could carry, ran pant- 
ing and puffing with it as fast as he could 
to the brink of the wimpling Moskva, 
plumped his burden in, watched exult- 
ingly while it sank—a fitting deathday 
tribute to LENIN. 


, 
JUGOSLAVIA 
Patriots & Princip 
Serbians, what are Serbians? Assassins! 
Wilhelm II (1914) 
Every child in Serbia (now Jugoslavia) 
knows that Ferdinand Gavrillo Princip is 
the name of the young man from the prov- 
ince of Bosnia who, on June 28, 1914. 
assassinated the Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand, Crown Prince of Austria-Hungary, 
and thus kindled the World War. Last 
week an heroic statue in honor of the late 
Princip was carted into ominous Serajevo. 
Patriots made ready for the formal un- 
veiling next week. Excited little girls wove 
wreaths and little boys practiced piping 
songs to honor the Great Assassin. 
Everything depends, of course, upon the 
point of view. Soon after his crime young 
Princip, whom the Austrian Imperial 
Prosecutor grimly called “too young to 
hang,” was locked up under a sentence of 
“solitary confinement in a darkened cell 
for life.” As was intended, he withered in 
the damp dark, died of consumption. 
When the War started by Princip shat- 
tered Imperial Austria, his province of 
Bosnia with its capital Serajevo entered 
the new kingdom of ‘Greater Serbia” or 
Jugoslavia, and the Great Assassin seemed 
from the point of view of his people a pure 
hero. They tore out a wall tablet erected 
in mourning for the assassinated Archduke, 
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replaced it with a laudatory tablet to 
Princip, surmounting his name with laurel 
wreaths. Protests from abroad caused the 
Jugoslavian Government to order the 
Princip tablet covered with a thin layer 
of plaster, the official position being that 
it has been obliterated, while the populace 
consider that the Government is pretty 
slick. But the new heroic statue would 
seem to be definitive, a proclamation to 
the world in marble that the end can 
justify the means, that the most dastardly 
of crimes can become a spotless deed. 


Belief that Serbian assassins are still 
quickest on the trigger was fortified, last 
week, by the conduct of Mme. Darinka 
Radojevitch, socially prominent and tem- 
peramental wife of a leading Belgrade 
builder. 

Sued for divorce by her husband, she be- 
gan her defense by horsewhipping him on 
the courthouse steps. In court, Builder 
Radojevitch seated himself tenderly in 
the witness chair and proceeded to give 
damaging testimony to the effect that his 
wife had been in voluntary and culpable 
connection with a number of handsome 
Hungarian officers during the War. Other 
witnesses stood ready to corroborate. Her 
black eyes flashing, Mme. Radojevitch 
pulled from her reticule an automatic pis- 
tol, fired wildly in all directions. When 
the smoke cleared away her husband lay 
dying on the floor, his chief witness was 
gravely wounded, the presiding justice and 
clerk of the court were hiding under their 


desks. 
BULGARIA 


Betting on the Tsar 

Year ago when that gruff old Bulgarian 
elder statesman Nicholas Muchanoff set 
out on a secret mission to Rome (TIME, 
Feb. 4, 1929), the Italian and Greek minis- 
ters plenipotentiary at Sofia laid a fat bet. 

They wagered 50,000 Greek drachma 
($650) on the sovereign to whom they are 
accredited, Tsar Boris of Bulgaria. 

“He won’t marry your Princess Gio- 
vanna—not within a year anyway!” con- 
fident Greek Minister Basil Dendramis 
chuckled. “The Pope won't give her dis- 
pensation to marry him, and even your 
Duce will not dare to make the match 
without the Pope.” 

“They will be married within one year!” 
said Italian Minister Renato Piacentini 
and laid his money on his Duce. 

To the diplomatic corps at Sofia the bet 
was puzzling. Signor Piacentini should 
know best of anyone whether his Govern- 
ment was willing and able to make the 
match. If he believed the wedding would 
go through within a year, did he not know 
it would? Was not the Greek Minister 
rashly wagering against a sure thing? 

Surer still looked the thing a few weeks 
later when Elder Statesman Nicholas 
Muchanoff, who might have been expected 
to make the legal aspects of the match, 
was followed to Rome by dashing General 
Ivan Wolkoff, close intimate of Tsar 
Boris, a cavalier well able to achieve the 
amorous aspect of a monarch’s suit. 

In March the little Tsar himself left 
Sofia incognito—left behind a joyous and 
expectant people, thousands of whom had 
put Princess Giovanna’s picture in one 


TIME 


corner of their windowpanes and Tsar | 


Boris’ in the other. Sofia cafés were hast- 
ily renamed Konditorei Giovanna. De- 
lighted Bulgarian editors “learned on 
highest authority” that Pope Pius XI had 
agreed to the following compromise: all 
offspring of Roman Catholic Princess Gio- 
vanna except her first-born male would be 
reared as Roman Catholics; but the pre- 
mier male, as Crown Prince of Bulgaria, 
would espouse the Eastern Orthodox reli- 
gion in order to comply with the Bulgarian 
Constitution, which specifies that the Tsar 
must belong to the Bulgarian Eastern 
Orthodox church. 

Up to a few hours before Tsar Boris 
was to enter Italy incognito the 50,000 
drachma bet seemed as good as won. Sud- 








Keystone 
BULGARIA’S Boris 


The Greek Minister won 50,000 drachma. 


denly however Cavalier General Ivan 
Wolkoff left the amorous embers he had 
been poking up at Rome, rushed to meet 
and stop Tsar Boris at Vienna. Next day 
it was announced that a painful ear was 
the sole reason for the royal migration, 
and after this had -been tinkered by a 
Viennese otologist His Majesty went, not 
to Rome, but on a brief, face-saving visit 


to Prague, Czechoslovakia. While there he 


did nothing more remarkable than pay a 
piquant visit to Arms and the Man, a 
Shavian drama which quite baselessly rep- 
resents the Bulgarians as a_ backward, 
bathless, totally uncultured people. For 
one night, in honor of the jilted Tsar of 
the Bulgars, the scene of Arms and the 
Man was announced to be laid in Albania. 

A last slim chance that the bet could 
be won seemed to loom when Tsar Boris 
went officially to Rome (Time, Jan. 13) 
to attend the wedding of Belgian Roman 
Catholic Princess Marie José to the heir 
of Italy. An audience was granted to His 
Majesty by Pope Pius XI. The Holy 
Father listened perhaps to amorous plead- 
ings and arguments by the world’s only 
Bachelor Tsar.- But last week the bet was 
definitely lost. Ruefully at Sofia, His Ex- 
cellency the Italian Minister—not a sure- 
thing better after all—drew his check for 
50,000 drachma and sent it round to the 
Greek Legation. 


Reproduction of Mr. John 
Taylor Arms’ Etching of 
The Crown of Normandy 


PRINGTIME in 
France!...no tourists, no trouble securing res- 
ervations.., the smartest people...a chance 
to catch the summer fashions first ... weather 
for gods. ~% Biarritz, a gorgeous beach, a 
setting of the utmost chic for every scintil- 
lating hour...St. Jean de Luz, where moun- 
tains meet the sea... Hendaye for golf...the 
Pyrenees, skyhigh between France and 
Spain, with winter sports that carry the ulti- 
mate thrill... Marseilles, the greatest port in 
France, with moving-picture streets and ships 
from Africa...the Riviera, abloom with 
flowers, ablaze with jewels. ..Cannes, Antibes, 
Juan-les-Pins, Nice, with motors flashing the 
international set from one gay party to the 
next... Monte Carlo, newly smart, the magnet 
of the world that plays for dizzy stakes, 
Return through the Chateau Country...and 
find history come alive in silken gardens, 
rooms that echo dancing feet of long ago... 
enchanted miles roofed with a dazzling sky, 
threaded with roads where common sense is 
the only speed limit... yours to love and linger 
in till Paris calls... center of elegance, of wit, 
of cookery and charm, endlessly changing... 


the perfect mistress for the wandering heart! 


Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL WAGON-LITS 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, ORANY TOURIST AGENCY 
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Flite is so pleasant 


a 


sailing the ocean 


__ ane on the white Star 


-.-Red Star...Or Atlantic Transport 
Liners. As these great ships glide 
swiftly over their course...main- 


rr 


taining express schedules with 
pleasant, effortless speed... life 
becomes a smartly gay affair. ae 
Thoroughly relaxed, you enjoy -e@ 7 
the many divertissements offered nin 
by such sophisticated liners as the “ ~ 
Majestic, Olympic, Homeric, Belgen- | z 
land, etc...And your state room | i 
will delight you. Comfortable, % 
light, airy, with every convenience 
—and so spacious, because 
roomy accommodations are vital 
to the enjoyment of your trip. 





only give you service 
flawless, but fit their si 
your travel budget. Rates start at 
$105. for TOURIST Third Cabin. 


It is almost literally true that if 







“@ you can afford a vacation at all, 
by b , | you can afford a trip to Europe 

ie Ps. . * via |l.M.M. Let us show vou how. 

white star line 

red star line - atlantic transport line 


international mercantile marine company 
For information address No. 1 Broadway, New York; 180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
460 Market St., San Francisco; our offices elsewhere or authorized steamship agents 


| 


























PAPAL STATE 
Agnus Pontificis 


As the eagle represents the U. S.; the 
lion, Great Britain; the cock, France; so 
the lamb is one of the animals symbolically 
peculiar to the Papal State. Last week, in 
one of the prettiest ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church, two very special lambs 
received the very special blessing of His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI. 

Holiest of the lambs of Rome are those 
that frisk and bleat on the meadows of the 
Church of St. Agnes the Martyr, far out 
on the Via Nomentana. It is their special 
duty to sprout the wool that is woven into 
pallia for Papal bestowal on Cardinals, 
Patriarchs and Archbishops.* On the feast 
of St. Agnes last week, two of the most 
docile of the lambs of St. Agnes were 
carefully washed with finest soap, gar- 
landed with flowers, trussed together with 
ribbons, laid in a grass-lined basket, car- 
ried to the Vatican. 

Bleating amiably, the two lambs made 
frantic efforts to lick the Pontiff’s hand as 
he blessed them, then lay quiescent as 
they were solemnly handed over to the 
Benedictine nuns of the Church of St. 
Cecilia in Trastevere, who promised to 
take the best of care of them until the 
day of their shearing, Wednesday in Holy 
Week, when the weather should be warm. 
Carried to St. Cecilia’s convent, the two 
pontifical lambs resumed their important 
business of sprouting wool. 


JAPAN 


“No Menace” 

“We offer no menace to any nation, we 
submit to menace from none!” All Japan 
harkened to these words of Foreign Min- 
ister Kijuro Shidehara last week. Not only 
was he explaining Japan’s policy at the 
London Naval Conference, but in view 
of the approaching general elections, or- 
dered by the Emperor for Feb. 20, he was 
defending the record and policies of the 
Prime Minister, shaggy-haired Yuko 
(“Shishi”) Hamaguchi. 

There was need for stout defense be- 
cause the present Minseito Cabinet has 
been carrying on with a smaller number of 
seats in the Diet than are possessed by 
their potent rivals the Seiyukai Party. 
But great achievements stand to their 
credit : chiefly that of putting the yen back 
on a gold basis (Time, Dec. 2). They hope 
to win the election by a thwacking major- 
ity. For the first time in 15 years they 
will be the party in power on election day, 
an advantage almost as formidable in 
Japan as in Mexico, Chicago or Rumania. 

In his final, ringing address to the Diet, 
Baron Shidehara touched on three great 
international issues, said: 

“Today the public opinion of the world 
is calling in sober earnest for the security 
and happiness of national life and for 
peace and friendship in international re- 


*The pallium, a diamond-shaped loop of lamb’s 
wool “three fingers broad” embroidered with six 
purple crosses, is worn over the chasuble as a 
symbol of the secular authority delegated by the 
Holy See. Originally peculiar to the Pope, it is 
now given to cardinals and archbishops as the 
highest papal honor. As Archbishop Ratti, Pope 
Pius XI received the pallium for his work in 
Poland. Two to receive pallia a month ago were 
Cardinals Cerejeira, Patriarch of Lisbon, and 
Verdier, Archbishop of Paris. 
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WEDS BIRITPAN INIA 1840 





chee i TEA-PARTY 


T was a momentous day —that July 
19th, away back in 1840. How the 
people rejoiced. How Boston celebrated. 
Full 20,000 came to see and to cheer— 
“despite the dank fog of the night.” 
The cannonading was terrific — Gun 
powder was burned in immense quan- 
tities. And the great Banquet the Select- 
men gave to Samuel Cunard, Cunard — 

the Nation’s Benefactor; Cunard — The Empire Builder 

they hailed him. 

And Ezra Gannett preached an entire sermon on the 
event at Federal Street Meeting House — Not since the 
coming of the Mayflower—220 years before, had a ship 
meant so much; for “never before had a vessel of such 





class, size and stateliness appeared in our Port.” And 
wonder of wonders—a Steam ship—a palatial collossus 
of a Thousand tons—and a full 270 feet from 
Stem to stern, 

And so it was that Ezra Gannett, in Federal Street 
Meeting House called the People for “Prayer and Rejoic- 
ing.”” And these stirring words he spoke on the coming of 
the Britannia: “It illustrates the power and wisdom of the 


Creator * * * With the coming of the Britannia our wealth 


dsoston» gave GUNARD 


will be augmented, our activities quickened, and means 
of employment created * * * It means that Boston is destined 
to become a place of great business, of large population and 
great wealth * * * The coming of the Britannia will confirm 
the harmonious relations that exist between our country 
and Europe * * * The Britannia has blended the interest of 
the two countries in the transactions of business * * * Opened 
a permanent channel of communication and a pledge for the 
maintenance of good will * * * No event since the commence- 
ment of the present century involves more important con- 
sequences to this Nation than Mr. Cunard’s Steam ship 
Britannia * * * The establishment of regular steam connec- 


. tion between Boston and Liverpool. Its effect will be seen in 


the industry, wealth, population, manners and general 
culture of our inhabitants * * * A LANDMARK IN THE 
Procress Or our Country.” 


And nour after QO YEARS 
the 1,000 ton Britannia evolutes into the regally 
sized—royally apparelled BERENGARIA, 
AQUITANIA, MAURETANIA—Cunard’s fa- 
mous express service. The crossing is cut to 5 days. 
What a history is this of Cunard accomplishment. 





UNARD 


YEARS 


‘O40 «~ Bt TFT 


A copy of the sermon of Ezra Gannett, 
upon “The Coming of the Britannia” in 
facsimile form, as originally printed in 
1840, will be sent on request. Cunard 
Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, N- Y. 


SER MIiCS.- £939 
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On my European trip what is the! 
pleasantest, most practical route that 
will include all the places | espe-. 
cially want to see 7 


How can I be sure of getting the ut- 
most in pleasure and profit for the 
amount | wish to spend ? 


What can I do before starting 7 


Let us answer these questions for you. In 89 
years of experience we have smoothed the 
way for countless travellers. Our expert aid 
in planning will double your enjoyment. 


We make a special feature of Individual 
Travel enabling full expression of your own 
ideas and meeting the requirements of your 
budget. You may start anywhere, anytime. 


Group travel of every variation—early Spring 
tours via the Mediterranean to Italy, the 
Riviera, Continental Europe, Paris, London 
—later tours via North Atlantic— including 
automobile tours in Great Britain, France, | 
Switzerland, and the European Continent 
generally —tours to North Cape—to Russia 
—and this year’s special attraction—the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau, for which 
we are the Official Agents. 


Special Air Cruises—General Airplane— 
Private Automobile Travel—Steamship 
Tickets by all lines—Cook’'s Travellers’ 
Cheques good everywhere. 


THOS. COOK & SON 





585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Balti ington 
Chicago St.Louis San entben ay —— 
Toronto ontreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 


lations. Should the London Conference 
take this tide at its flood its labors will 
surely be crowned with success. The 
nations there represented can ill afford 
once more to disappoint this public de- 
mand. 

“Whoever is Japan’s Foreign Minister, 
Japan’s primary interest in China is trade, 
and trade requires peace. 

“Tt is true that to our regret the ques- 
tion arising from the discriminatory clause 
contained in the American immigration 
act of 1924 cannot yet be regarded by us 
as a closed incident.” 

Most recent and spectacular of astute 
Prime Minister Hamaguchi’s gestures 
toward Economy was his toning down of 
his son’s wedding. The bride, petite Miss 
Aya Mizumachi, is the daughter of a rich 
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PRIME MINISTER HAMAGUCHI 


He frowned on wedding yen. 


Imperial Privy Councilor. Her family had 
already spent 10,000 yen ($5,000) on 
wedding preliminaries, were preparing to 
spend a total of some $25,000. 

Soon the prospective fathers-in-law 
stood face to face. “I have come to say,” 
said Father-in-Law Hamaguchi, “that I 
hope the expenses of the wedding proper 
will not exceed 50 yen | $25], and that not 
more than five yen [$2.50] per wedding 
guest will be spent on refreshments. I 
shall instruct my son to spend not more 
than 250 yen [$125] on the wedding trip.” 

Highly pleased by these suggestions, rich 
but frugal Privy Councilor Mizumachi 
proceeded to marry his daughter on the 
cheap. Last week they were honeymoon- 
ing at a Japanese inn rated as third class. 


MEXICO 


Testimonial 

With pomp and circumstance, Pascual 
Ortiz Rubio, President-Elect of Mexico, 
returned to his home last week. A crowd of 
generals and a military band awaited him 
on the station platform, airplanes swooped 
overhead. Over the door of his villa ran 
the legend: BIENVENIDO (‘“Welcome’’). 
formed of red carnations and asparagus 


fronds. Perched perilously on the garden 
wall were a number of orators from the 
Federal District Commission, loudly an- 
nouncing that the next Mexican Govern- 
ment is destined to become potent in 
world affairs. Three hundred prominent 
Mexican ladies arrived in automobiles to 
give the Mexican embrace to the First- 
Lady-Elect of Mexico, Sefora Carmen de 
Ortiz Rubio. 

“This typically Mexican scene,” cabled 
esthetic Herald Tribune Correspondent 
Jack Starr-Hunt, “was capped by a mili- 
tary band that played soft, doleful music, 
contrasting sharply with the brilliance of 
the blue sky overhead. . . .” 

Touched as he was by this extraordi- 
nary reception, President-Elect Ortiz 
Rubio did not forget to give a good testi- 
monial to his recent hosts in the U. S. 

“T return to Mexico,” said he, ‘“‘with the 
most agreeable impressions of the United 
States. President Hoover is an honest, 
intelligent and cultured man.” 


> 





Visitors Eyed 

Convinced that recent anti-Mexican 
demonstrations by communists in Wash- 
ington, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro were 
secretly instigated by the Russian govern- 
ment, Mexico last week broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Russia, closed the 
Mexican legation in Moscow, set a squad 
of detectives to eye each and every visitor 
to the Soviet legation in Mexico City. 


a 





Haughty Manager Massie 

Under a statute recently signed by 
astute, square-jawed President Emilio 
Portes Gil, at least one-half of the re- 
quired reserve fund maintained by foreign 
insurance companies in Mexico must be 
invested in Mexican securities. 

Chief of three companies defying it is 
the Sun Life Assurance Company of Can- 
ada, whose Mexico City branch manager is 
mild William Puryear Massie, ironically 
nicknamed “Wild Bill.” Last week he 
boldly announced to unsympathetic Mex- 
ican reporters that Sun funds have been 
invested for five years past “in whatever 
safe securities the company saw fit.” Next 
day wrathful Ramon de Negri, Mexican 
Minister of Commerce, moved with official 
majesty and awfulness to eclipse the Sun, 
frighten Manager Massie. Said he: 

“Premiums paid to the Sun Life during 
the last five years amount in round figures 
to 8,000,000 pesos, all of which has mi- 
grated from Mexico. The government in- 
tends to act energetically and see that all 
insurance companies comply with the law. 
Mr. Massie of the Sun Company has been 
misrepresenting facts and _ misleading 
public opinion. His haughtiness merits in- 
vestigation! Mr. Massie’s statement has 
been consigned to the Ministry of the 
Interior. If in the tenor of his statement 
Mr. Massie is deemed to have overstepped 
the bounds of propriety, legal steps will be 
taken against him.” 

Soon to Manager Massie from the Min- 
istry of the Interior came an order expel- 
ling him from the country. Manager 
Massie, who has already spent 25 years in 
Mexico, hired lawyers, obtained an injunc- 
tion. 
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ARC WELDING 










[ will sit in every 
conference 
where men talk 


of steel” 
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/ Wherever the joining of metals is discussed, arc 
/ welding will be the vital topic. Tried and proved 
in every important industry, it cannot be ignored. 


To those who are now using riveted construction, 
arc welding offers many advantages. It makes a stronger, 
stiffer structure— requires less material and less prepa- 
ration for fabrication. 


As the successor of most castings, steel construction, arc- 
welded, is stronger, more rigid and weighs less. No patterns 
and pattern drawings are required—molding and casting are 
eliminated —machining is reduced to a minimum. ‘Thus the cost of 
arc-welded steel construction is often less. 


Traditional methods of metal fabrication cannot survive. The advon- 
tages of arc welding are too great. The manufacturer who is the first 
to adopt arc welding in his industry will profit most. Learn now of this 
modern process. Write to the sponsors of arc welding. 


| am WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. UNA WELDING & BONDING COMPANY 


East Pittsburgh, Po. Cleveland, Ohio 
R LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY WILSON WELDER & METALS COMPANY 
e e« » « « My sponsors are Cleveland, Ohio Hoboken, N. J. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY NORTHWESTERN MFG. COMPANY 
Schenectady, N. Y. Milwaukee, Wis. 


MY CREED 1S PROGRESS 
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MEXICO CITY — capital of Aztec emper- 
ors, of the Viceroys of New Spain, of Mexican 
emperors, presidents and dictators! There is no 
other city like it in the Western Hemisphere. 
In romance, in impressiveness, in fascinating 
individuality it rivals and often surpasses the 
famous European cities which good travelers 
will journey many thousands of miles to visit. 


RAYMOND-WHITCOME 


Land Cruises 


Three complete round trips—travel- 
ing on special trains with recreation 
car, bedrooms and private baths .. . 
With eight days in Mexico City, and 
visits to Chapultepec and Cuernavaca, 
to Guadalupe-Hidalgo and to Puebla, 
the Aztec Pyramids at Teotihhuacan, 
to Monterey, Cholula and the famous 
floating gardens at Xochimilco. 


Never before has it been possible to visit 
Mexico in such complete comfort 


Two remaining Mexico Land Cruises: 
February 11, and February 24, 1930. They 
may be taken either in combination with 
the Raymond- Whitcomb Land Cruises 
to California or as complete winter trips. 
Send for the booklets, **MExico” and *‘CALIFORNIA” 


cece ee 


West Indies Cruise 
February 25,1930 


Mediterranean Spring Cruise 
with extension tours to Oberammergau 
for the Passion Play 
Sailing on April 8, 1930 


North Cape Cruise 
with a visit to Moscow and Leningrad 
Sailing on June 24, 1930 





Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York, 670 Fifth Ave.; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 


Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave. ; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth St. ; San Francisco, 230 Post St. 


Agents in the principal cities 











| venturing 
| those who wish to hunt apes and elephants 


ANIMALS 


Tern 

In July 1928, one Oliver H. Austin Jr. 
caught a common tern in Northern Labra- 
dor, put an aluminum band around its 
leg. In September 1929, the same tern, 
still banded, was seen and examined off 
the southern tip of Africa, in the Indian 
Ocean, 9,000 mi. from Labrador. This 
was accepted by the Northeastern Bird- 
Banding Association meeting in Boston 
fortnight ago, as the longest migration 
ever proved to have been made by a bird. 
The previous record was held by an arctic 
tern which had flown from Turneuik Bay 
in southern Labrador to Margate, Natal, 
South Africa, some 8,000 miles. 
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| Elephants, Apes 


Small boys who wish to go rabbit-hunt- 
ing must ask a farmer’s permission before 
into his thickets. Likewise, 


in King Albert’s 500,000-acre game pre- 


| serve in Belgian Congo will have to ask 
| permission of a committee whose person- 
| nel was 


announced liasi week by King 
Albert’s Ambassador to the U. S., the 
Prince de Ligne. 

Members of the committee headed by 
the Prince: Dr. John C. Merriam, Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution, Dr. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, President of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
Mrs. Delia J. Akeley, big game huntress 
whose late husband chose King Albert’s 
site in 1920; Stanley Field, President of 
Chicago’s Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory; Dr. Robert M. Yerkes, Yale’s ape 
expert; Dr. Lewis H. Weed of Johns Hop- 
kins; James Gustavus Whiteley, Belgian 
Consul at Baltimore. He who would hunt 
apes or elephants on King Albert’s 500,000 
acres must have a scientific object in view. 





Burning Horses 

It was dawn outside, but in the long 
stables at the New Orleans Fair Grounds 
where week before last the winter race 
meeting was at its height, the horses, lying 
down or standing motionless in their stalls, 
slept in darkness. The smell in the wooden 
barns was a smell of hay, liniment and 
leather. Through these pleasant smells 
there drifted presently the acrid odor of 
smoke. A tall chestnut plater flicked his 
ears and stumbled to his feet, making a 
sudden muffled thunder in the darkness. 

Fire moves quickly in wooden barns. 
An oil stove in the men’s quarters of the 
Reether Stable had somehow exploded. 
Two minutes later a snake of fire ran down 
the corridor between the stalls of the 
horses, licking at wisps of straw. All the 
horses were awake now. They stood tense 
and beautiful in the darkness, sucking in 
the smell of smoke with deep, noisy snorts. 
Men were running about outside. 

The flames were in the stalls now. The 
horses were neighing above the battering 
thunder of their hoofs. In the stable- 
yard a crowd of men ran about, shouting 
for water, making mad shadows in the 
light of flames. Joe Cavens, a jockey who 
had been suspended for whipping his 
mount’s head in the homestretch of a race, 


ran three times through the stable door 
and each time came out with two race 
horses prancing beside him in an ecstasy 
of terror. At last his clothing caught fire: 
he beat it out with his hands and stood 
with the rest of the race track people, 
silently watching the flames. 

Two horses broke loose in the stable 
yard and ran, loudly neighing, blinded by 
fire and smoke, back into the barn, which 
now shivered and rocked as it burned. 

Eighteen selling platers, worth from 
$1,000 to $3,000 each, were burned to 
death, among them names often shouted 
by the crowds along the rail—Dude Girl, 
Leisure Hour, Rogue’s Gold, Bourbon, 
Royal Ruby and two western platers, Pik 
Quik and Flapjack, owned by Major R. 
Nicholas of Big Horn, Wyo. One hour 
after the chestnut horse had kicked the 
boards in his stall at the smell of smoke 
there were no more sc.eams of burning 
horses. The reluctant dawn sky had turned 
bright blue; smoke still curled into the still 
air; and exercise boys were breezing their 
colts around the soft dirt track. 


THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 

Challenge of Youth is a new and 
nauseating development of the ordeal by 
sex-problem. A professor’s daughter in a 
small New England college town joins her 
friends in a league to combat the moral 
vigilance of their elders. Shortly there- 
after her father inadvertently opens a door 
leading out of the front parlor and dis- 
covers her in the processes of sin. By the 
end of the play he feels he understands 
her better, has made a less romantic, more 
reasonable adjustment to life. 

The supporting cast includes a boy who 
is fat without being funny and a shrilly 
unbearable girl-friend of the heroine. Play- 
wrights Ashley Miller and Hyman Adler 
have introduced two theme songs, ‘‘Oo’s 
Tweet Patootie is Oo?” and “Let’s Get 
What’s To Be Gotten Now.” 











Josef Suss. The revenge plot, which 
occurred so often in early drama, is no 
longer considered exciting stuff. For re- 
venge is stimulated by rage and rage is 
too direct and elementary an emotion to 
interest modern playgoers. Therefore this 
handsomely apparelled drama about a rich 
Jew of Wiurttemberg whose virginal 
daughter is driven to suicide by the ap- 
proaches of a knavish Duke, and who sub- 
sequently causes the Duke’s downfall by 
way of atonement, seems like mechanical 
puppetry. It is an adaptation by Ashley 
Dukes of episodes from Lion Feucht- 
wanger’s potent novel Power (Jud Suss) 
which is extolled by its readers as the 
rich, devious history of a master of ag- 
grandizement, a luxurious pageant of 18th 
Century Swabia, teeming with personali- 
ties. Actor Maurice Moscovitch, once 
famed in Manhattan’s Yiddish theatres 
and more recently in London, has a few 
moments over the bier of his daughter 
when his voice is moving with tragic 
cadences. But you cannot forget that this 
is merely splendid histrionism, embellish- 
ing a void. 
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—yet moderately priced 


Those periods when people scan 
values closely in search of that 
which is unmistakable and out- 
standing are eagerly welcome to La 
Salle... {| If motor cars could speak, 
La Salle would say: Search closely 
and see if you can find another car 
like La Salle so fairly, generously 
priced ... {| La Salle does not give 
you almost everything you would 
like in a car of distinction —it gives 
you everything that is distin- 
guished, and then adds a glow of 
satisfaction with the moderate 
pricing ... {| Nothing but the com- 
bination of Cadillac and La Salle 
producing a great volume of highest 
grade manufacturing —in the same 


#4 


letter-perfect, 
plants could make La Salle possible 
-.. { Nothing but the combined 
resources of General Motors, Cadil- 


science-perfect 


lac, La Salle, Fisher Body and Fleet- 


wood could possibly give you so 
much of richness and perfection of 
performance at so small an invest- 
ment... { La Salle does not stop 
with almost enough power, or 
almost enough responsiveness, or 
almost enough comfort, or almost 
enough exquisiteness of beauty, 
design and decoration ... { La 
Salle gives you an overflowing meas- 
ure of all these things which make 
for pride and continuous com- 
fort and exhilarating performance. 
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THE STORY OF GOODYEAR CHAPTER 12 
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It is characteristic of the forward-looking organization to seek 


to excel not only others but itself. 


Thus, contemplating two years ago a proper celebration of 


Goodyear’s Thirtieth Anniversary, Goodyear men set out to 


build the finest tire the world had ever seen. 


alarlastanterterslsstcrlenle slestzsle teste ale sty 


Upon this task they focused the abilities of the largest and most 
experienced production and development departments in the 


rubber industry, striving regardless of cost for the tire that un- 


deniably should be the masterpiece. 


How well they succeeded has been revealed since in the 
Goodyear Double Eagle, which is, and always will be, our high- 


est expression of that quality which protects our good name. 
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CHAPTER 12 









The TIRE of TIRES 


Since the introduction and wide acceptance of the Goodyear Double Eagle, 










many others have brought out copies of this outstanding tire, which, as copies 


. 


always do, have served only to emphasize the unique value of the original. 
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Copyright 1930, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Inc, 
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The Modern Scheme of 
Living Calls for Color 


Schemes in Bathrooms 


For decades the bathroom has 
been the least attractive room 
in the home... but today peo- 
ple realize that the bathroom 
should be as cheerful and col- 


orful as any other room. 


Rich, warm, genial “Stand- 
ard” color schemes are trans- 
forming the modern bathroom 
into a work of art. 


“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
will recreate the bathroom in 
your present home and bring 
undreamed of bathroom beauty 
to the home you plan to build. 


Keep Down 
the Upkeep of Keeping 
Warm and Well 


American Radiator heating 
guarantees you a maximum of 
comfort with a minimum of care. 
It cuts out the complications and 
cuts down the cost of antiquat- 
ed methods of heating. It keeps 
down the upkeep of keeping 
warm and well. 


Each part of an “American” 
Radiator Heating Plant—Boiler, 
Radiators, Accessories—is de- 
signed for perfect team work, 
just like the parts of an auto- 
mobile. So—for reasons of Duty 
and Beauty, insist on “All-Amer- 
ican” Radiator Heating. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY 
CORPORATION. 40-42 West 40th St., New York 


1 am interested in receiving: 
0 Book, Standard Plumbing Fixtures for the home 


O Particulars of your convenient payment plan 
The Fuel I plan to use: (1) Coal 1) Coke 0 Oil 0 Gas 


My name is 





My address is__ = 


City __State_ 


MODERNIZE YOUR COMFORTS 


“ALL-AMERICAN” HEATING FOR ALL AMERICA—“‘Ideal” Boiler; ‘“American” Radiators 
and Accessories (Airid or In-Airid Air Valves, Arco Packless Valves) And for Hot Water 


IZE YOUR CARES 


ee 


AMERICAN 
RADIATOR 
EQUIPMENT 


Completely installed 
for approximately 
$75 per room (steam 
system) east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 
Hot Water System 
slightly higher. 





Supply, the Hotcoil or Kolflash and Excelso Water Heaters 


& a Little Each Month 


The Heating and Plumbing 
ere. ae Finance Corporation, subsidi- 
ary of the American Radiator 
and Standard Sanitary Cor- 
poration, affords the best fa- 
cilities for the purchase, by 
convenient payments, of the 
products of this organization. 


CORPORATION 


40 WEST 4OTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICAN RADIATOR A Little Down 
SHOWROOMS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Unity in Columbus 


As they sat at table in Jerusalem 1,900 
years ago, the apostles of Jesus Christ 
were mystically fired with the impulse to 
continue his teachings. Ohio churchmen 
were fired last year with an impulse to 
celebrate the 19th Centennial of the Pen- 
tecost, which was the founding day of the 
Christian church, and this they did last 
week in Columbus. Ohio usually has four 
separate annual conventions under the 
auspices of the Ohio Council of Churches 
(17 Protestant denominations) for pas- 
tors, laymen, churchwomen, youths. For 
the centennial Pentecostal celebration, all 
four conventions were lumped in one. 


More than 5,000 celebrants from all 
over the U. S. registered at Columbus ho- 
tels. Columbus (population some 300,- 
000), was pleased but not crowded by 
having them. 

The churchwomen met in the Hartman 
Theatre, named after the late Dr. Samuel 
S. Hartman, inventor of “Peruna,” sensa- 
tional oldtime patent medicine (which 
once contained about 40% alcohol). 
Other meetings were held in _ hotels, 
schools, theatres. Layman after layman, 
pastor after pastor, youth after youth, ex- 
pounded world peace, church unity, Pro- 
hibition, etc., etc. As the days passed, it 
appeared that the convention was defi- 
nitely Modernistic. Vigorously so, pro- 
gressive, for example, was Samuel S. 
Wyer, baldish, mustachioed Columbus 
consulting engineer, who addressed the 
laymen thus: “I doubt if there is any 
other book which ranges from such sub- 
lime heights to such degrading depths as 
the Bible. The Bible was not written by 
God. If God wrote the Bible he would 
have done a better job of it. If written 
now, it could not be sent through the U. S. 
mails. . . . [It] contains a wide range of 
material not suited for children. . . . 


“All scholars agree that the trinitarian 
references in the Bible are pious forgeries. 
The question of the divinity of Jesus is 
not worth a hill of beans. . . . We must 
scrap the Bible before we can attain church 
unity. It has no part in the 20th century 
civilization.” 

Some pastors thought Engineer Wyer 
should not have been invited to speak; 
many felt that he had been somewhat 
harsh. The pastors were particularly eager 
to hear sturdy, bespectacled Dr. Frederick 
William Norwood, eloquent Australian- 
born minister of London’s City Temple.* 
One of his chief reasons for visiting the 
U. S. was to attend the Pentecostal cele- 
bration. He spoke with great verve. 
“Dare we say,” he inquired, “that we are 
civilized when at this moment the repre- 
sentatives of the great governments are 
sitting with drawn lips, like men playing 
cards, trying to see how much power they 
may keep and what advantage they may 
gain? . . . When we get really civilized it 
will be much quieter. There will be no 
place for oratory. All noise is a symbol 








*Not to be confused with Dr. Robert Nor- 
wood, individual, persuasive rector of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Man- 
hattan. 


of imperfection, of partial accomplish- 
ment.” 

He also declared: ‘In the eyes of the | 
world, Charles Chaplin is a buffoon, but 
he is not really a buffoon. He has lived 
in the sickly, sentimental atmosphere of 
Hollywood, yet apparently cherishes the 
desire to do something really big. He 





wants to give the world a picture of The 
Savior. Yet the World says: ‘No.’ Ifa 
bishop wanted to do it, all right; but a 
comedian? No! Possibly Mr. Chaplin 
could see some quality in Jesus that the 
bishops cannot see. Mary Magdalen saw 
qualities in Jesus that Peter missed.” 
From time to time throughout the cele- 
bration week, four young ladies billed as 
the Gloria Trumpeters appeared dressed 
in flowing togas and blew sweetly upon 














Dr. FREDERICK NoRwoop 
. stood up for Charlie Chaplin. 


burnished horns. Certain pastors joined 
in a dramatic exhibition entitled ‘Who | 
Killed Earl Wright?” in which the de- | 
plorable results of bootlegging and alco- 
holism were made manifest. The the- 
atrical climax of the week occurred when 
1,200 Columbus churchmembers acted for 
four nights in a luxurious pageant called 
“The Church Triumphant,” conceived by 
Helen L. Willcox of Pasadena. Its prel- 
ude, six episodes and finale showed scenes 
of various religious significance, including 
the dedication of Constantinople by the | 
Emperor Constantine (George L. Behrens | 
of Columbus) and a modern rural picnic. 
The whole symbolized the value of church 
unity. 
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Hidden Dynamo 


Many religiously-minded moderns _be- 
lieve that unless organized religion stops 
seeking old, elusive gods and _ identifies 
itself with scientific humanism in an at- 
tempt to improve Man, it is doomed to 
perish from the earth. Five able pedagogs 
subscribed to this belief in a letter which 
they sent last week to many a U. S. 
scholar, author, teacher, scientist. The 


Real Comfort 
With 
Real Economy 





When every room of your home is warm 
and snug, no matter what the weather 
outside—that’s comfort. And when every 
operation of the heating plant including 
the supply of fuel requires no attention 


whatsoever—that's real comfort. 














When the boiler in the basement is so 


"efficient that it saves fuel every day— 


that’s economy. And when your heating 
plant automatically burns no more fuel 


| than is necessary to keep just the 


desired temperature day and night, 
when your fuel can be paid from your 
monthly budget after it has been used 
instead of tying up capital—that's real 


IDEAL 
GAS BOILERS 


combine with other luxurious features, 
all the efficiency that the American 
Radiator Company builds into every 
boiler. They are absolutely automatic, 
controlled entirely mechanically. When 


economy. 


| the temperature in the system gets too 


high it turns.down the gas to just the 


- right point. When it gets too low it auto- 


matically turns the gas on. It eliminates 
all responsibility on the part of the 
owner and furnishes healthful, clean 
warmth from the beginning of the sea- 
son to the end—automatically. 

Write for complete information on the 
comfort, convenience and cleanliness of 
Ideal Gas Boilers. 














GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN RADIATOR 


& 
STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION 
40 West 4oth Street, New York 
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DURABILITY 


HERE is a vast dif. 

ference in wall plas- 
ters. For more than'40 
years ...in structures 
of every description... 
BEST BROS. Keene’s 
Cement has been used 
to build interior walls 
of beautyand durability. 
This gypsum plaster is 
readily adaptable to all modern 
interior finishes andcoloreffects. 


The photograph above of the 
United Artists’ Theater, Los 
Angeles, shows how well BEST 
BROS. Keene’s Cement meets 
the requirements of elaborate 
decorative schemes. And _ its 
strong, durable qualities just as 
readily answer the practical re- 
quirements of the bathroom and 
kitchen wall. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET... There is 
an interesting story back of BEST BROS. 

. Keene’s Cement and its many 
uses. Write for Booklet “In- 
terior Walls Everlasting”. It 
will be sent to you promptly... 
free and without obligation. 


THE BEST BROS. 


KEENE’S CEMENT 
COMPANY 


1030 W. 2nd Avenue 
Medicine Lodge, Kansas 


BEST BROS. 


KEENE’S 
CEMENT 


Clways “BEST’ for Plastering 
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letter began by stating that the Society of 
Friends (Quakers) is one body in which 
modern thinking and religious impulses 
may be reconciled. Excerpts: 

“Tt is not, however, our primary interest 
to induce people to join the Quakers. .. . 
People should take full responsibility, after 
thought and discussion, for their own 
truth and right. ... The trend of our 
time is scientific. . . . The great organized 
churches are insisting on at least formal 
acceptance of a lot of medieval supersti- 
tions . . . are giving only lip service to 
ideals of humility, simplicity and 
friendliness which are characteristic of 
Jesus. . . . Here and there one finds an 
exception where a courageous leader, such 
as Harry Emerson Fosdick, John Haynes 
Holmes or Rabbi Wise takes a public 
stand and rallies a group of like-minded 
folk about him. But we cannot afford to 
wait for enough great leaders to go around. 
Most of the work of the world has to be 
done by second and third raters, anyway, 
and we of the lower order should get busy 
for ourselves. . . 

“While the imperial Deity, seated on a 
throne and demanding worship and flattery 
is a myth, the Super-Self of our own nobler 
nature, the Hidden Dynamo within man- 
kind, can and does lead man from primi- 
tive society to the State, to the Democracy, 
and on to that which does not yet ap- 


ee 

The signers of this letter: Jesse Her- 
man Holmes, Quaker, Professor of the 
History of Religion and _ Philosophy 


(Swarthmore); Dean Roscoe Pound of 
the Harvard Law School; Joseph Russell 
Smith, Professor of Economic Geography 
(Columbia); Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, 
Professor of the History of the French 
Language (University of Chicago); Albert 
Taylor Mills, Professor of History and 
Political Science (James Millikin Univer- 
sity), Decatur, IIl. 


——_* 


‘“‘Cathedral of the Air” 


A windy clearing surrounded by a for- 
lorn forest of scrub pines is the setting of 
the Naval Air Station in Lakehurst, N. J. 
Above the plain looms a sombre hangar, 
home of the Navy’s Los Angeles and of 
other dirigibles when they visit the U. S., 
a structure so enormous that it has con- 
tained two mammoth and two smaller 
bags all at once. But, even in the Sky- 
scraper Age, size is not everything. The 
relatively tiny, thoughtfully beautiful 
chapel may attract quite as much attention 
as the mighty, bleakly utilitarian hangar. 

Conceived as a “Cathedral of the Air” 
by the Rev. Gill Robb Wilson of Trenton, 
N. J., onetime National Chaplain of the 
American Legion, the chapel’s solemn pur- 
pose is to memorialize the U. S. military 
dead, particularly those of the aviation 
service. Under the auspices of the New 
Jersey American Legion, famed Philadel- 





| phia Architect Paul Phillipe Cret has pre- 


pared plans for a sturdy Norman-Gothic 
edifice with a steep-gabled carillon tower, 
suggesting the village churches of France. 
A minute side chapel, seating possibly a 
score, will have altar vessels of duralumin 
salvaged from the wreck of the Naval 
dirigible Shenandoah which soared away 
from Lakehurst and crumpled over Ava, 
Ohio, in 1925 (Time, Sept. 14, 1925). 
Non-sectarian services will be conducted 


by the Navy’s Lakehurst resident chaplain. 

A two-week (Feb. 9-22) campaign for 
funds will be directed by Herbert H. Bliz- 
zard of Audubon, N. J., active American 
Legionary, prime proponent of the Chapel 
scheme. Estimated requirement: $150,- 
ooo. Let donors address: Bayard R. Kraft, 
525 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


“a 
———= 


Publicity for Parsons 


“T believe it is right for a minister to 
seek personal publicity as long as it is in 
the name of God. You want to know 
whether a minister should send in his 
sermons and his news. Well, I am like the 
little girl in this modern age. I never wait 
to be asked. But when you have some 
news which you think is important don’t 
send it in by mail. Take it to the news- 
paper offices yourself. Take it right to 
the editor and give it to him. If he doesn’t 
think it has news value then ask him why.” 

Thus last week spoke Dr. Christian 
Fichthorne Reisner, 57, energetic pastor 
of Manhattan’s Broadway Temple (Meth- 
odist Episcopal), for the construction of 
which he raised $5,000,000. Dr. Reisner 
is chairman of the Church Advertising 
Group of the Advertising Club of New 
York; author of Church Publicity, W ork- 
able Plans for Wideawake Churches, 
Roosevelt’s Religion. He once arranged to 
have Contralto Louise Homer sing, and 
Actor Fred Stone speak, to publicize his 
church. 





¢ 





Booth’s Cinder 

A flame starting thin and blue at the 
corner of a sealed envelope, then spurting 
up yellow, crawling to the other corners, 
leaving a big curly cinder, transfixed the 
attention and curiosity of three high offi- 
cials of the Salvation Army in a London 
barrister’s office last week. The envelope 
was the one in which, last year, the late 
General William Bramwell Booth enclosed 
the name of the person whom he had 
chosen to succeed him as worldwide com- 
mander of the Army. None dared open 
the envelope for the dissension it might 
cause. Some think he named his daughter 
Catherine, but, as Lawyer Gavin Sim- 
monds declared just prior to last week’s 
burning: “People may guess, may hope 
and fear, but they cannot know.’ 

The General’s dy nastic gesture, in which 
he copied the procedure by which he had 
received the Command from his father, 
the late great General William Booth, met 
with stout resistance from overwhelming 


Army factions opposed to the Booth 
dynasty. Then began the battle of the 


Booths, which raged for months, in which 
Booths fought Booths, anti-Booths fought 
all Booths (Time, Nov. 26, 1928, et seq.). 
Ultimately Commissioner Edward John 
Higgins, International Chief of Staff, anti- 
Booth, was elected General by the Army’s 
High Council. 

Last week’s burning was symbolic of the 
final, legalized defeat of the Booths. 
Shortly before, a high court had ordered 
the Booth executors to turn over Army 
trust properties valued at $5,000,000 to 
General Higgins as representative of the 
new régime.* 

*This decision did not affect Army property 
in the U. S., which is vested in a board of five 
U. S. citizen trustees. 
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Even the 





inest steel 


of old Damascus. «% 


XVII Century Damascus sword now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


...could 


the special steel in Simonds fine cutting tools 


REASURED by kings and warriors of old, weapons 

of finest steel were often the proudest possessions 
ofan empire. Yet even the steel in the famous Damascus 
blades cannot equal the special alloy steel used in 
Simonds products. 

With medieval swordsmiths, the choicest blades 
were the result of patience, perseverence...and luck! 
Today, Simonds uniform alloy steel is the product of 
scientific methods, modern facilities... and precision. 

Each step in the making of Simonds electric fur- 
nace steels is controlled by specialized knowledge 
aided by the most complete equipment known in the 
steel industry. In the Simonds research department, 
metallurgists are constantly making tests to insure 
uniformly high quality. Simonds pioneered in devel- 
oping the special cutting steels demanded by present- 
day production methods. 

The perfection of Simonds electric furnace steel was 
the answer to the problems of maintaining the exacting 
standards of quality and uniformity for Simonds prod- 
ucts. Consequently the name, Simonds, is recognized as 
a mark of perfection ...the symbol of modern master- 
craftsmen...just as years ago the initial of the Damascus 
sword-maker meant unquestioned superiority. 
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SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1832 . . . . FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Boston . . Mass. 
Memphis . Tenn. 
Seattle . . Wash. 
Chicago . . IIl. 
Detroit . . Mich. 
Portland . . Ore. 
New York . N. Y. 
New Orleans . La. 
Atlanta . . . Ga. 
San Francisco. Cal. 
Los Angeles . Cal. 


be a 





PRopucERS OF Circular, Band, Metal, 
Cross-Cut, Gang and Drag Saws; Mach- 
ine Knives; Files; Hack Saw Blades; 
Tool Holder Bits; Saw Tools ; Discs; Steel. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Wapatt, INc., Pittsburgh, Pa., Manu- 
facturers of Portable Electric Saws and 
Tools ~ THE ABRASIVE CO., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Producers of Abrasive Grind- 
ing Wheels and Polishing Grain ~ 
SIMONDS GUARANTEED CUTTER-HEAD 
Company, Seattle, Wash., Manu- 
facturers of Guaranteed Cutter-Heads. 
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| TooLs 
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SIMONDS INDUSTRIES 


World’s Largest Saw Makers 


BACK OF THE EDGE..THE STEEL... BACK OF BOTH..SIMONDS 











Have Time to 


Make More Money 


OU are free to concentrate 
all your time, energy and 


brain power on making 
more money from your own busi- 
ness or profession — when you 
use the Investors Syndicate plan. 


You need watch neither mar- 
kets, earnings. statements, 
freight car loadings nor ship- 
ments of gold to Europe! 


Your personal estate or busi- 
ness reserve builds up steadily 
and rapidly by a regular sched- 
ule of convenient payments, 
which never disturb you by un- 
expected demands. 


Reinvestment never takes a 
second of your time or thought 
—interest is automatically rein- 
vested for you. 


Conservative first mortgages 
and a large surplus and reserve 
fund amply protect you and 
eliminate worry. 


More than 165,000 individuals 
and businesses are using the 
Investors Syndicate plan. Ask 
for Investment schedules and 
full particulars on the coupon, 
i i hi ih hi ht hb ht ip ip bp fp i tp pe 


Gentlemen: Send me _ investment 
schedules and full information on 
the Investors Syndicate plan. 


Name 


Address 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


FOUNDED: 1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 







Offices in 
51 Cities 


Assets Over 
$32,000,000 














| corners at certain hours. 
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School Bus 


Into the lives of parents with school- 
age children has come a great convenience, 
the School Bus, which rolls through sub- 


| urban streets or coughs along country ruts, 


collecting and depositing pupils at certain 
The dallying 
child who misses the morning Bus will 
have to walk to school, and schools are 
farther from home than they used to be. 
There’s less chance for fighting, for getting 
dirty, for catching cold in the Bus than 


| there was when children went by foot. 


But also, though the Bus driver is a man 
carefully chosen for steadiness and re- 
liability, there is danger. Last week, hor- 


| rid tragedy fell upon the School Bus at 


Berea, Ohio, 13 mi. from Cleveland. 

Ten chattering youngsters were bussing 
to the Brook Park Elementary School, 
across the road from Cleveland’s Airport. 
Some peered out of the frosty windows 
at the light snow on Sheldon Road. Others 
made last-minute efforts at homework. The 
bus stopped at a grade crossing on the 
New York Central R. R. while a passen- 
ger train clanked by on the gleaming 
tracks. Driver and children watched the 
swaying cars. None thought to look up 
or down the broad right-of-way. 

The passenger train lumbered past. The 
driver put the bus in gear, started across 
the tracks. Those who were still looking 
out the windows had one short moment of 
agony. An express train shrieked out from 
behind the passenger cars, dove into the 
bus, splintered its thick body like a fruit 
crate. The wreckage stopped 160 yds. 
away. The driver and nine of the ten 
children were killed. 

At Columbus, the 


wheels of govern- 


| mental action were given a spin. Shocked 


by 16 school child fatalities from Ohio 


| motor accidents in the past month, Gov- 


ernor Myers Y. Cooper wrote a stern 
letter to Director of Education John L. 
Clifton. Said he: “It is evident that these 
accidents were avoidable if proper precau- 
tions had been taken.” The Director of 


| Education, in turn, urged two-man bus 
| crews, strict vigilance at grade crossings. 


The dead driver of the Brook Park bus 
was held culpable by the coroner. 


— 


Return of Montessori 
(See front cover) 

Last week at Rome, in the Via Monte 
Zebio, a plump little woman in rusty 
black clothes stood up to receive the 
approval of Fascist officialdom, the ap- 
plause of learned contemporaries, the 
acclaim of 100 disciples from 21 nations. 
Dottoressa Maria Montessori had come 
home, after 16 years, to re-inaugurate her 
Theoretical & Practical Training Course 
on Child Education, under the auspices 
of the Italian Government. An honorary 





| member of the Fascist party since 1926, 


she had been recalled by J] Duce himself, 
elected by the Ministry of Education to 
conduct her own new experimental school 
—the Opera Montessori—after 16 years 


| of lecturing abroad. 


Some distance from the Opera Montes- 
sori is a place, where, in the last decade of 
the last Century, a young woman medical 


student was jeered and hooted by male 
classmates. Women were not then sup- 
posed to have technical careers, or minds 
of their own, or the liberty of going about 
the city unchaperoned. Fellow students 
enjoyed blocking the young woman’s path 
to classrooms and simpering sarcasms in 
her presence. “A woman of genius might 
reasonably consider a profession, but 
surely an ordinary woman shouldn't.” 
“Fool men go in for medicine, why not a 
fool woman?” But Maria Montessori had 
the satisfaction of being the first woman 
to get an M.D. from the University of 
Rome. 


Her degree got her a position on the 
staff of the city’s Psychiatric Clinic, first 
as an interne, later as assistant physician. 
Working among cretins and morons, she 
undertook to sift out and salvage feeble- 
minded and backward children. Through 
patient experimentation she discovered 
that if the child were given something to 
twist and touch with its hands, its brain 
might learn to function responsively. At 
least it was less restive. 

Four years later (1898), she made 
known her preliminary findings to col- 
leagues at the Pedagogical Congress in 
Turin. Her psychiatric studies and femi- 
nist activities brought her national recog- 
nition. The same year, aged 28, she was 
sent to Germany as Italy’s representative 
at the International Woman’s Congress 
where she was barred because she _pro- 
fessed Socialism. Returning to Rome, she 
became directrix of the new Scuola Magis- 
trale Ortofrenica (state institution for 
feeble-minded). Here was formulated the 
nucleus of what most pedagogs now know 
as the Montessori Plan. So adept did her 
backward children become that they out- 
stripped conventionally-trained, normal 
children in public school examinations. 


In 1900 she left the State school and 
set about thoroughly preparing herself for 
a life of scientific pedagogy. She enrolled 
at the University of Rome as a student 
of philosophy and experimental psychol- 
ogy. She read, talked to educational 
theoreticians, visited schools where “im- 
mobile children were nailed to their 
seats.” From Friedrich Froebel she 
learned that education should come to 
the young as a result of self-activity. She 
found that Johann Pestalozzi held sense- 
perception to be the source of knowledge. 
In 1907 she was given the opportunity of 
putting her theoretical research to prac- 
tical use. 

Edoardo Talamo, Roman engineer, 
had gotten some model tenements built. 
Families living in them were better housed 
than most of the city’s poor families, 
but during the day, while the adults were 
at work, urchins reveled in the courtyards, 
ran riot in the long halls. Signor Talamo 
set aside playrooms for the children, urged 
Dottoressa Montessori to take them in 
hand. Thus was founded the first Casa det 
Bambini. Such establishments, subse- 
quently organized in the U. S. and England, 
came to be known as “Children’s Houses.” 


When the Queen Mother Margherita 
saw fit to favor the enterprise, influential 
Italians poured gold and good advice upon 
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asked 


“What possibly can 
this Hotel give that 


we do not have” 


The New Yorker Hotel 


answered brilliantly...not 


merely with size... forty-three 


stories reaching to new heights 


in hotels...with restaurants 


and public rooms contempo- | 


rarily styled for the scene of 
vivid, vivacious social life... 
but with “individualized ser- 
vice” which brings to hotel 
living a personal comfort and 
ease undreamt of... with the 
pervading spirit as casually 


informal as home. 


BERNIE CUMMINS himeelf leads 
The New Yorker Orchestra (Ex- 
clusive Victor Record Artists)... 
nightly at dinner and supper in 
the lovely Terrace restaurant. 
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| are encouraged to act 


| the Casa dei Bambini. It was here, after 
| 13 years of germination, that the Montes- 
sori Plan first came to full fruition. The 
results of Dottoressa’s clinical experience 
with dull children were to be objectively 
| applied to normal ones. 

Upon three tenets Dottoressa Montes- 
sori rests her scheme of education: 1) 
“The Doctrine of Freedom,” 2) Auto- 
education, 3) Sense-training. 

“The Doctrine of Freedom” is calcu- 
lated to encourage spontaneity of devel- 
opment in the child. Given the proper 
environment, the happy child can do no 
wrong. In no way must the individuality 
of a Montessori-trained youngster be ar- 
rested, nor is the pupil stimulated to any 
unnatural effort. The system of “rewards 
& punishment” is un-Montessorian be- 
cause it encourages the child to do some- 
thing it would not want to do otherwise. 
A child who is not mentally or physically 
sick must become “master of himself” 
when at liberty. Platonically, he has then 
become disciplined. Parents are assured 
that Montessori-trained children are not 
told, ballad-wise: “If you feel like yelling, 
yell like hell!” Anti-social behavior is an- 
ticipated by the second precept, an appeal 
to the individual “mysterious life-force,” 
curiosity. 

Auto-Education is the name of the 


| method by which the pupil’s attention is 


awakened. The child is given access to a 
room full of “didactic material”—scores 
of ingenious, practical devices which 
he handles and learns to use. There are 
pieces of cloth on racks for three-year- 
olds to button and unbutton, bow-knots 
to be tied and untied, shoe-buttoners to 
be handled. Infants, when let alone, learn 
to identify similar buttons and knots on 
their own clothing, are thus taught to 
dress themselves. 

Older children handle blocks, beads, 
rods, rope. A sense of factual values be- 
gins to dawn. They have grasped some of 
the significance of length, breadth, thick- 
ness. Color and texture of objects is next 
identified through running finger-tips over 
sand-paper and velvet, by sorting colored 
tablets of enameled wood. 

Sense-training is gained through auto- 
education. Similar methods are applied to 
the development of the more delicate 
senses. A child is given two crude, one- 
string fiddles, one with frets, one with- 
out. By comparing noises made on both, 
he can soon fit in the missing frets, play 
the second fiddle. Children who can read 
each sentence out 
in dumb show. The system tries to make 
all of a pupil’s acts codrdinate with all his 
senses. Through ideological gymnastics, an 
intellect is developed by the exercise of 
attention, comparison, judgment. 

Scope. To expound her system, Dot- 
toressa Montessori has held 14 interna- 
tional training courses. The fifteenth, 
which begins this week in Rome, will last 
until the end of June. Thrice a week she 
will lecture to elementary teachers, stu- 
dents of pedagogy, parents who have 
“problem children.” Under her direction 
there will be held some 7o practical 
demonstrations of her ‘“‘didactic” contrap- 
tions. 

Italian disciples ‘and members of reli- 
gious orders” will pay 1,000 lira ($52) 
for the five-month course, foreigners will 


be charged £30 ($146). Although the 
Dottoressa has understood English since 
1917, she speaks it seldom and circum- 
spectly. The lectures will be delivered in 
Italian. For those who will not be able 
to understand her, translation will cost one 
guinea ($5.11) per month. 

History. Three principal Roman 
schools where the Montessori plan is in 
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DovucLas FAIRBANKS JR. 
. . . learned to scrape the second fiddle. 


effect are the Via Trionfale school, the 
Via Fua Fusinata school Casa dei Bam- 
bini, the convent school in the Via Giusti. 
In none of these institutions has Dotto- 
ressa Montessori actively participated 


since 1914 because of bureaucratical op- 
position to her method. Although she dis- 
likes travel save by automobile or airplane, 
she went abroad the previous year. In 
England she fared well, establishing in- 
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ae other week ¥ 
a “Prince’’ sets out | 
for Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires. 
With each sailing 
comes fresh acclaim 
for the ‘‘Four Princes”’ 
and their spotless 
equipment, their silent 
Twin Diesel propul- 
sion, their provisions 
for a fast, comfort- 
able, safe voyage. 


Accommodations for 
first class passengers 


only. Reservations 
and literature at au- 
thorized tourist 
agents or Furness 
Prince Line, 34 
Whitehall Sr., (where 
Broadway begins) or 
$65 sth Ave., N.Y.C. 
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2 stitutions, receiving an honorary D.Litt. | 
ugh the The long, long hours from Durham University. In the state of 
ish since 4 Victoria, Australia, mental defectives are 
| circum- - corrected by her system. South Australia 
ivered in , us 4 subsidizes Montessori kindergartens. 
be able i The Montessori Plan early took root in 
cost one the U. S. The debut was handled by 
Anne E. George, onetime teacher in the 
Roman Chicago Latin School, a graduate of the 
lan is in Igio-11 training course. Through her 


efforts, Frank Arthur Vanderlip started a 
Montessori school for his own and neigh- 
bors’ children in his Scarborough, N. Y., 
home. Miss George went to Washington 
to further the Montessori cause. There 
she met Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell with 
whom she founded the Montessori Edu- 
cational Association. Mrs. Bell was the 
Association’s President. A school was be- 
gun on Kalorama Road, near the present 
home of Attorney General Mitchell. 
Triumphantly the Dottoressa entered 
the U. S. in 1913. She was the guest of | 
the Bells, met President Wilson’s daugh- | 


ter Margaret, made her way as far West | — 





as Chicago. 

In 1915 she returned to inspect the ap- 
plication of her methods to New York 
tenement children in the John Jay Dwell- 
ing. This time she crossed the continent, 
gave two International training courses 
at the Panama-Pacific exposition in San 
Francisco. Once more, in 1916, she 
crossed the Atlantic. Her lecture course 
that year was sponsored by the Child Edu- 
cation Foundation of New York. 

After her mother’s death (1912), she 
foreswore her youthful agnosticism, re- 
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REPRESENTATIVE USERS 


American Can Company, Chicago 
Boeing, Universal and N. A. T. air lines 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, 
Southern Pacific and other railroads 
Detroit Edison Company, Detroit 
Stokes Coal Company, New York 
Red River Lumber Company, San Francisco 
Radio Corporation of America, New York 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
Bank of Italy, Los Angeles 
American Radiator Company, Chicago 
General Electric Company, 

New York and Chicago 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn 
Standard Oil Company, Chicago 
Crane Company, Chicago 
Bonbright & Company, New York 
Armour & Company, Chicago 
Consumers Company, Chicago 


THE TELEPHONE TYPEWRITER 


TIME 


February 3, 1930 


S INVENTORY 


TELEPHONE TYPEWRITER SERVICE ENABLES BIG 
NEW YORK PAPER HOUSE TO REDUCE ITS STOCK 


As general paper dealers, the J. E. Linde 
Paper Company of New York for years 
maintained a selling branch in Newark 
and carried stock there in order to give 
New Jersey customers the quick service 
so necessary in that business. 

Early in 1929, however, they learned 
that with Teletype... the Telephone 
Typewriter...they could transmit orders 
to New York so quickly and accurately 
as to make unnecessary the carrying of 
a duplicate stock in Newark. 


Now orders are flashed to New York 
in typewritten form as soon as received. 
Thus the filling of each order begins a 
few minutes after its receipt in Newark, 
and as the company makes three deliver- 
ies daily their service to New Jersey cus- 
tomers remains unimpaired. The change 
has reduced their inventory tremen- 
dously, and has released for rental some 
15,000 square feet of valuable floor space. 


Teletype...the Telephone Typewriter 
...is the only device that sends type- 
written messages by wire. Depressing a 
key on the sending machine causes both 


AND SAVE 15,000 SQ. FEET OF FLOOR SPACE 





Telephone Typewriter Service between the Newark 

sales office and the New York headquarters of the 

J. E. Linde Paper Company makes it unnecessary for 
them to carry stock in New Jersey. 


the sending and receiving machines to 
print that letter or figure... instantly! As 
the sender can see what is being printed 
by the receiving machine, errors in trans- 
mission are virtually impossible. 


By means of this remarkable device a 
typist in your office can send typewritten 
instructions to any part of your plant, or 
to far-removed branches, warehouses or 
factories, at the rate of sixty words per 
minute. Machines can be used in either 
direction, making it possible to send a 
message and receive a reply immediately. 


A distinct advantage of Teletype is that 
it provides a typewritten record for filing 
at both ends. Thus it combines the speed 
and convenience of the telephone with 
the authority and permanency of the 


printed word, 


Telephone Typewriter service is not 
expensive and will pay for itself repeat- 
edly by eliminating errors, doing away 
with messengers and speeding up the 
flow of business. Mail the convenient 
coupon below for further details ... 
today! 


MAIL FOR FURTHER FACTS 


For full information concerning the Telephone Typewriter and 
its cost, sign this coupon, pin it to your letterhead and mail to the 
TELETYPE CORPORATION, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 
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Curb on Advertising 


American Tobacco Co. handles about 
one-third of the cigaret and smoking to- 
bacco, about one-fourth of the plug 
tobacco sold in the U. S. Among its many 
familiar brands are Sweet Caporal, Pall 
Mall, Lucky Strike cigarets, Bull Durham 
and Half and Half smoking tobaccos. Sales 
last year totaled some $200,000,000. The 
advertising appropriation on Lucky Strikes 
alone was estimated at $12,300,000. As 
the largest fragment of Thomas Fortune 
Ryan’s Tobacco Trust, which the govern- 
ment dissolved in 1911, American To- 
bacco Co. occupies in its field somewhat 
the position held by Standard Oil of New 
Jersey in petroleum, except that the to- 
bacco company controls a much larger 
percentage of its industry. .. . 

Last week the Federal Trade Commis- 

sion announced a victory. A certain to- 
bacco company, which the Commission 
was careful not to name, had agreed to 
“cease and desist forever” from allegedly 
unfair methods of competition. The 
Commission objected particularly to the 
testimonials in this company’s advertising 
and to its advertising advocacy of cigarets 
as an aid to slenderness. ‘Advertising 
matter [of this company],” reported the 
Commission, “. . . contained a testimo- 
nial or indorsement purporting to be that 
of certain actresses in a musical show who 
were credited with the statement to the 
effect that through the use of respondents’ 
cigarets, “That’s how we stay slender,’ 
when in truth and in fact the said actresses 
were not cigaret smokers and did not stay 
slender through the use of the respondents’ 
products.” The respondent also “caused 
various forms of advertising matter to 
contain such statements as ‘Every woman 
who fears overweight finds keen inter- 
est in this new and common sense way 
to keep a slender, fashionable figure,’ 
‘Women retain slender figure,’ and... 
‘Overweight is banished,’ when in truth 
and in fact ... reduction of flesh... 
will not necessarily result from smoking of 
respondents’ brand of cigarets.” The re- 
spondent agreed to stop misleading state- 
ments and to announce as such all paid- 
for testimonials. 
_ One of the most repeated of all adver- 
tising slogans has been the Reach for a 
Lucky Instead of a Sweet slogan for 
American Tobacco Co.’s Lucky Strike 
cigarets. Begun in the fall of 1928, and 
continuing for a little less than a year, 
Reach for a Lucky was thoroughly 
pounded into the U. S. consciousness. 
From the standpoint of being read and 
remembered, the slogan was a sensational 
success and during the period of its ap- 
pearance Lucky sales steadily rose. 

Highly controversial, however, the 
Anti-Sweet campaign provoked fevered 
controversy. Candy men (through Candy 
Weekly, a trade paper) compared the cam- 
paign to “a thief in the night,” flayed the 
substitution of “a poisonous alkaloid” for 
“a nourishing food.” Advertising men 
(through Advertising & Selling, a trade 
paper) discussed Good Testimonials v. 
Bad Testimonials, thought that Bad Tes- 


’ 


“ 


timonials were wrecking public confidence 
in advertising. Utah’s Senator Reed 
Smoot (long interested in beet sugar & 
its tariff) said that there had not been 
such an orgy of buncombe since public 
opinion rose in its might and smote the 
drug traffic. He proposed that tobacco 
should be included in the Food & Drug 
Act and that food and drug advertising 
be subjected to the regulations prevailing 
with regard to labels. 

In September 1929, the Anti-Sweet 
campaign was succeeded by a series built 
around the line Am Ancient Prejudice Has 
Been Removed. The ancient prejudice 
was the idea that cigarets were bad for 
the throat; the removal had been accom- 
plished by Lucky Strike’s special process 
—toasting. Recently and currently, how- 
ever, Luckies have gone back to a more 
moderate treatment of the slenderness 
theme, but now are anti-fat rather than 














GEORGE WASHINGTON HILL 


“Women retain slender figure” will not do. 


anti-sweet. Current Lucky advertisements, 


illustrated with pictures of single-chinned 
people throwing double-chinned shadows, 
urge readers to ‘Avoid That Future 
Shadow” by refraining from over-indul- 
gence. Copy says: “We do not represent 
that smoking Lucky Strike Cigarettes will 
bring modern figures or cause the reduc- 
tion of flesh.” There are no testimonials 
in the current campaign. 


Corporation presidents do not usually 
conceive their companies’ advertising cam- 
paigns, but no usual president is George 
Washington Hill of American Tobacco. 
The Reach for a Lucky idea came to him, 
he says, when he chanced to see a stout 
woman eating a sweet while next to her 
was a slender girl smoking a cigaret. 
During the height of the anti-sweet con- 
troversy he maintained that his campaign 
was really helping candy sales by focus- 
sing so many millions of minds on the 
subject of candy. Energetic, strong 
minded, Mr. Hill personally supervises 
many branches of his business, even to 
passing upon the program of the Lucky 


Strike radio orchestra. His other hobbies 
include horses, paintings, oriental rugs. 
Many of the paintings and rugs were de- 
stroyed early this year when Percival Hill, 
6, shortcircuited the Christmas tree’s wir- 
ing, set fire to the Hills’ White Plains 
home, of which only the walls were left 
standing. 
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Earnings 

Notable 1929 reports issued last week 
included: 

A. M. Byers Co. (wrought iron pipe 
since 1864): $339,000 in last quarter of 
1929, against $420,000 in same period, 
1928. 

Chicago Corp. (Juvestment trust spon- 
sored by Field, Glore & Co.) : $59,375,000 
assets when formed on Feb. 9; $50,161,- 
ooo assets Dec. 31. Net profit for this 
period, $4,224,443. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (during 
1929, stockholders increased from 9,970 
to 25,470): $72,300,000 as against $58,- 
733,000. ~ 

Franklin Automobile Co. (selling or- 
ganization of the H. H. Franklin Mfg. 
Co.) : $1,123,000 as against $555,000. 

General Railway Signal Co. (between 
1920 and 1926 an unsuccessful venture in 
clothes and dish washing machinery) : $3,- 
118,000 as against $2,048,000. 

A. C. Gilbert Co. (“Gilbert Toys Make 
Happy Boys’; also “Polar Club” fans, 
electric heaters, hair-dryers): $450,000 as 
against $346,000. 

Gulf States Steel Co. (largest inde- 
pendent in the South, properties in Ala- 
bama): $1,310,000 as against $924,000. 

Houdaille Hershey Corp. (shock ab- 
sorbers, bumpers and other motoring ac- 
cessories. Biggest customer, Ford): $2,- 
999,000 (11 months) as against $2,230,000 
(full year). 

Indian Motorcycle Co. (also makes a 
motorboat engine): $343,000 loss as 
against $419,000 loss. 

Howe Sound Co. (/ead, zinc, copper and 
silver from British Columbia and Mex- 
ico) : $3,662,000 as against $2,649,000. 

Hudson Motor Car Co. (300,783 cars 
during 1929): $11,594,000 as against $13,- 
457,000. 

Kelvinator Corp. (commercial & house- 
hold refrigerators): quarter ending Dec. 
31, loss of $87,000 as against loss of $413,- 
ooo for corresponding quarter for year 
ending Sept. 20, reported net of $1,221,- 
ooo. 

D. Emil Klein Co., Inc. (“Haddon 
Hall,” “Nottingham” and “Emanelo” 
hand-made cigars): $414,000 as against 
$376,000. 


Madison Square Garden Corp. (owns 
entire stock in the New York Rangers 
Professional Hockey Club, Inc.): $41,- 
925 loss (six months) as against $230,745 
loss in corresponding period. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. (gross mail 
order sales: $166,677,000, gross sales in 
532 chain stores: $124,85 3,000) : $14,504,- 
000 as against $19,571,000. 

National Aviation Corp. (finances and 
advises new companies): $241,000 as 
against $331,000 between June 23 and 
Dec. 31. 

Paraffine Cos., Inc. (roofing, wall board, 
fire brick, paint) : $1,486,000 (six months) 
as against $1,478,000 for corresponding 
1928 period. 
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lf the name of your bank is important 
enough to add prestige to your checks... 
your checks should 
look impressive 
enough to suggest 


the prestige of your 
bank 





You will find a particu- 
larly strong personal 
satisfaction in signing 
checks made on La 
Monte National Safety 
Paper. No one can mis- 
take their decided atmos- 
phere of distinction and 
authority. 

La Monte Safety Paper conveys a definite impression of your 
own good taste—and it establishes your position as a customer of 
one of the nation’s more progressive banks. Rich, dignified, hand- 
some, this outstanding check paper is the choice of more than 


60% of the great banks in America. George La Monte & Son, 
61 Broadway, New York. 
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Pratt & Lambert, Inc. (“6r” floor var- 
nish, “Vitralite” enamel, “Vitroloid” lac- 
quer): $1,251,000 as against $1,432,000, 

Servel, Inc. (“Electrolux” and “Servel’ 
refrigerators, also gas engines and truck 
bodies): $835,000 (estimated) as against 
$236,000. 

U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co. (chief prod- 
uct: cast iron pipe for water & gas 
mains): $2,581,000 as against $1,812,000. 

Ward Baking Corp. (22 bakeries): $3,- 
124,000 as against $3,293,000. 

White Rock Mineral Springs Co, 
(“White Rock” water, gingerale, root beer, 
sarsaparilla, also “Still Rock” and “Ken- 
tucky Nip”): $1,229,000 as against $1,- 
150,000. 

Adams Express-Southern Express (Jn- 
vestment trusts identified with Hayden, 
Stone & Co.): $1,296,000 as against 
$1,297,000. 
Week’s Statistic 


$12,885,000,000. Last autumn life in- 
surance companies celebrated passing the 
100 billion milestone in total policies car- 
ried, predicted the second too billion 
would be obtained in far shorter time. 
Indications of speedier life insurance busi- 
ness were contained last week in the re- 
port of 44 companies who account for 
74% of total business. For 1929 they 
showed new paid business of $12,885,000,- 
ooo—a gain of 5.4% for the year. Another 
gain was shown in ordinary business, which 
jumped 7.3% for the year, and the newly 
popular group insurance, while down 
11.3% from record-breaking 1928, was 
still up 43.8% over 1927. 

How great an amount of investing is 








done by insurance companies was likewise 


revealed last week when New York Life 
Insurance Co. (third biggest) showed 
that during last year it invested about 
$184,000,000, or some $600,000 per busi- 
ness day. 





Fox’s Last Stand 


On the New York Stock Exchange one 
morning last week, shares in Fox Film 
Corp. suddenly began churning feverishly, 
jumped from 22 to 25, from 25 to 30, to 
34. To account for the move there was 
no definite news, only a rumor that 25 
attorneys had gathered in the offices of 
Judge Frank J. Coleman, reached a com- 
promise that would end the difficulties of 
Fox Film Corp., largest company in the 
amusement field (Time, Jan. 13, 27). In 
one respect this rumor was true. After 
two hours of deliberation a plan had been 
reached by which a new trusteeship would 
be appointed to run the company. For 
trustees the attorneys had proposed those 
two Manhattan lawyers whose eminence 
has in the past been sufficient to make 
them Presidential candidates—Charles 
Evans Hughes and John William Davis. 
A third man was to represent either Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. or Lehman Bros. as Fox 
bankers. 

But in another respect the rumor was 
false, for fine as the plan seemed, it still 
lacked Cineman Fox’s approval. 

Shortly after noon, William Fox, coat 
collar turned up, snap-brim hat bent down 
over his face, arrived to give his verdict, 
to choose between the new trusteeship or 
receivership. So momentous did he con- 
sider the occasion he let his photo be 
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taken, for the first time in 15 years. Look- 
ing straight ahead, he hurried into the 
building, entered Judge Coleman’s private 
office. The attorneys waited outside, 
hoping that this day would see an end to 
one of the greatest tangles of recent finan- 
cial history. An hour and a half later the 
Fox answer came. Judge Coleman, alone, 
emerged from his office and said: ‘Mr. 
Fox says he will take his chance on a 
receivership. He will not agree to a volun- 
tary trusteeship. He will not agree to 
retiring as an executive. . . .” 

While Judge Coleman spoke, Cineman 
Fox’s attorney, shrewd Samuel Untermyer, 
gasped and started toward the private 


office where his client was still closeted. | 


“It’s no use, Mr. Untermyer,” broke in 
Judge Coleman. “You will only waste 
your time and the time of the rest of these 
gentlemen. Mr. Fox made it clear that 
this is his final decision. He said he would 
agree only to the appointment of trustees 








International 
WILLi1AM Fox 


“This great money machine . . . mowing 
me down.” 


to be named by himself, of whom he 
would be one.” 

Thus dramatically, alone, did Cineman 
Fox make his last stand, refusing com- 


promise, departing silently. On the Ex- | 


change, Fox Film dropped from 34 to 254, 
ended the day at 274 after a record turn- 
over of 494,800 shares or much more than 
half the total outstanding (820,660 
shares). To the public, his stockholders, 
and apparently even to his attorney, Cine- 
man Fox’s move was a surprise. Yet earlier 
in the week he had written a letter to 
stockholders which clearly showed the 
premise upon which he stood. 

Speaking of the first trusteeship (Time, 
Dec. 16), Mr. Fox wrote: “Willingly and 
gladly I agreed to this arrangement, feeling 
I would do the companies a great service 
and at the same time protect the interests 
of the stockholders. 

“Within 48 hours after this arrangement 
had been entered into, it became evident 
to me that instead of an attempt to help 
and protect, I had placed myself in the 
hands of those who were determined to 
make capital of the difficulties of my or- 
ganizations. Naturally I resisted this | 
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For the Long Pull 


Long pull investors are inter- 
ested in those evidences of man- 
agerial acumen which prom- 
ise continued prosperity. One 
such evidence is the provision 


for renewal of depreciated prop- 


erties at advanced price levels. 


Such investors are reassured if 
American Appraisal Service is 
used for determining prop- 
erty values and depreciations. 
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attempt at destruction with all my strength 
of mind and body, with the result that I 
found myself arrayed against the most 
powerful forces in the financial world. 

“No matter where I turned, every door 
was closed to me. Banking friends who 
were lifelong acquaintances came to me 
secretly and told me they wanted to help 
but they dared not; that to come to my 
assistance at this time would bring down 
upon their heads the resentment and 
enmity of the most powerful forces on 
‘The Street.’ They told me the gods of 
Wall Street had practically proclaimed my 
doom and that nothing on earth could 
prevent this great money-machine from 
mowing me down... . 


“All my life, since the age of six, I have 
had to fight the battle of life. This great 
industry which I now head was started 
with my life’s savings of $1,600. ... I 
have never been a quitter. I have tried to 
fight the game clean. And so, when I 
found myself and my organizations sen- 
tenced to financial death, I determined to 
fight this battle as I have fought every 
battle of my life—in the open, and clean. 


“Every sort of proposition has been 
made to me by every type and kind of 
financial organization. ...I am deter- 
mined I shall present my case to the 
square-shooting people of this country, 
having an abiding faith that when they 
know the facts they will stand by me and 
fight with me.” 


e 








Portal to Nowhere 

Of the 232 miles of line operated by 
the Denver & Salt Lake Railway Co., six 
are important. These are the six miles of 
the famed Moffat tunnel, which pierces 
James Peak, 50 miles west of Denver.* 
It shortens the transcontinental route be- 
tween Denver and Salt Lake City by about 
175 miles, cuts the ruling grade from 4% 
to 2%. The Denver & Salt Lake has a 
50-year lease (with a 49-year renewal 


| option) on the tunnel. 


Last week George H. Burr, Manhattan 
banker, bought for $3,000,000 a 40% 
interest in the Denver & Salt Lake. 
“Others are interested in this deal,” ad- 
mitted Banker Burr. Who the “others” 
might be stirred much Wall Street cogi- 
tation. Arthur Curtiss James, the Lon 
Chaney of rail investing, was inevitably 
suspected of having engineered the coup. 

Vagaries of rumor aside, there are three 
railroads which could make good use of 
the Denver & Salt Lake and its tunnel: 
1) Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 2) Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, 3) Denver 
& Rio Grande Western. The Rock Island 
and the Burlington, with lines from Chi- 
cago out to Denver, would both like to 
strengthen their transcontinental connec- 
tions at their western ends by acquiring 
the Moffat tunnel. The Denver & Rio 
Grande Western is the most directly inter- 
ested in the tunnel. Since it runs from 
Denver to Salt Lake City, the 175-mile 
saving would be made on its line. At 
present, in order to reach Salt Lake City 
over reasonable grades the D. R. G. W. 


*The three longest railroad tunnels in. the 
U. S. are: 1) the new Cascade tunnel in Wash- 
ington on the Great Northern (7.79 miles); 2) 
Moffat tunnel (6.11 miles); 3) Hoosac tunnel 
in Massachusetts on the Boston & Maine (4.38 
miles). 
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must strike due south from Denver 119 
miles and then retraverse northward the 
entire distance before reaching Salt Lake 
City. The Moffat tunnel would cut off 
this useless north-and-south loop. Since 
stock ownership of the D. R. G. W. is 


shared between the Western Pacific and | 
the Missouri Pacific, these two roads have | 


been brought within the scope of specula- 
tion as the possible buyer of Banker Burr’s 
20,000 shares of Denver & Salt Lake. The 
basis of the rumors about Arthur Curtiss 
James was the fact that he is Chairman 


of the Western Pacific, as well as being | 
identified with the Burlington. The Moffat | 
tunnel would link the Burlington, via the | 


D. R. G. W., with the Western Pacific 
into the second shortest transcontinental 


route—the shortest being the Southern | 


Pacific plus Union Pacific plus Chicago & 
Northwestern. 

Banker Burr and his shares are not the 
only mystery connected with the Moffat 
tunnel. Begun in 1923, completed in 1928, 
the tunnel cost the city of Denver and 
certain nearby counties $15,470,000 to 
build. A special ventilating plant (forced 
draft for east-bound ‘trains, induced draft 
for west-bound) keeps the six-mile stretch 
clear of smoke. Expensive and well ven- 


tilated engineering tour de force though | 


it is, the Moffat tunnel is little used. Few 


trains go puffing through it because there | 


are no traffic centres beyond it more im- 
portant than Craig, Oak Creek, Steamboat 
Springs (pop. 1,000). After passing 
through the tunnel, the Denver & Salt 
Lake ends at Craig, Col., without connect- 
ing with any transcontinental route. A 
41-mile connecting line, the “Dotsero cut- 
off,” between Orestod on the Denver & 
Salt Lake and Dotsero on the D. R. G. W., 
has been under negotiation between the 
two roads for nearly a year. The I. C. C. 
gives them until July 1930 to come to an 
agreement as to how they would operate 
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INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS 


Every investment account, whether made up 
entirely of fixed interest-bearing securities or 
including a proportion of equity issues, should 
have a foundation of high-grade bonds. Govern- 
ment, State, Municipal and the best Corporation 
bonds are the recognized media for the conserva- 
tion of. capital, and are just as suitable invest- 
ments for individuals as for savings banks, in- 
surance companies and other institutions. 


The National City Company provides conve- 
niently located investment offices in the follow- 
ing cities where recommendations for the em- 
ployment of current surplus funds will gladly 
be made: 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 


the cut-off. Until this or some other con- | 


nection with the D. R. G. W. is made, 
the Denver & Salt Lake’s Moffat tunnel 
remains an impressive portal to nowhere. 


a 
Deals 

Goodrich-Miller. Suffering from lower 
crude rubber prices and competition, Mil- 
ler Rubber Co. of Akron has not done well 
since 1926. Last week another Akron com- 
pany, B. F. Goodrich Co. (Silvertown 
Cords), proposed a merger. Chief Miller 
products are tires (Miller De Luxe Bal- 
loon: “The tire sensation of a decade”), 


but the company also makes a complete | 
line of rubber goods. Another recent step | 


in Goodrich expansion was the acquisition 
of Hood Rubber Co. (Tre, Sept. 2). 


Philadelphia Banks. A merger was | 


proposed last week between Integrity 
Trust Co. and Market Street Title and 


Trust Co. Combined resources of the new | 


bank would be $89,000,000. 

Cleveland Banks. In 1920 the Amer- 
ican Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers formed Engineers’ National Bank 
of Cleveland, one of the first labor banks 
in the U. S. Last week it was announced 
that Engineers’ National would be one of 
three banks to be purchased by Citizens 
Bank and Trust Co., now being organized. 
Sale of Engineers’ National is in accord 
with the Brotherhood’s recent decision to 
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retire from active banking. On the Pacific 
Coast, Brotherhood banks in San Fran- 
cisco and the Northwest have been bought 
by Calitalo Investment Co., a holding 
company. With the passing of Engineers’ 
National there will be only two national 
banks in Cleveland, where once there 


were 14. 
— 


Box Troubles 

The Paperboard Industry is composed 
of the makers of: 

1) Boxboard, made of matted wood or 
other substances _, as straw. 

2) Containers, used for freight and ex- 
press shipments and using either solid 


or corrugated fibre. 


3) Boxes, including folding boxes for 
grocery products and other merchandise, 
and “set-up” (rigid) boxes, such as candy 
comes in. 

In 1879 one Robert Gair patented mul- 


tiple dies for cutting, pera folding 
paper. Last July the biggest U. S. paper- 
board makers traveled cobra to the 
home of George Gair, 57, president and 


general manager of Robert Gair Co., now 
dominant in the folding-box field. There 
they discussed means of saving the in- 
dustry from the effects of overproduction 
and price-slashing, talked about choosing 
some Tsar to rule them. Generally fav- 
ored for this position was Secretary of 


Labor James John Davis who has studied 


conditions in the industry and made sug- 
gestions that pleased the manufacturers. 
While to date little has come from this 
meeting, last week a deal took place which 
was widely looked upon as the first of 
many moves aimed at placing the Paper- 
board Industry upon its feet. 

Container Corp. Robert Gair Co. is 
the leading folding-box maker. Container 
Corp. is dominant in containers, has box- 
board mills with a capacity of 1.200 tons 
per day. Last week Container Corp. ab- 
sorbed the $5,000,000 Sefton Mfg. Corp., 
products include folding-boxes. 
Through this deal Container Corp. became 
a complete unit in the industry, in a posi- 
tion to expand until it becomes “the U. S. 
Steel of Paperboard companies.” Although 
many more mergers must take place be- 
fore such a centralization can be effected, 
paperboard makers hope it will happen, 
believe that such is the desire of the finan- 
cial backers of Container Corp. 

Eventual climax of such pyramiding 
would of course be a merger between 
Container Corp. and Robert Gair Co., 
which would probably be done through 
the formation of a holding company to 
operate the two as “divisions.” In this 
case the competing lines would be meted 
out and interchanged until the whole in- 


dustry becomes efficiently specialized, 
profit-making. 
Conditions. Factors which have de- 


moralized the Paperboard Industry are 
many. Chief of these have been the fact 
that continuous, 24-hour operation lowers 
costs tremendously, giving rise to a sales 
policy aimed more at gross than any con- 
sideration of price. A bullish item recited 
by Paperboard’s manufacturers is that, 
while the total production is gaining too 
rapidly (Container Corp.’s sales went up 
30% last year), new demands such as the 
frozen food business and air transporta- 
tion, are being found. 
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Thanks to U. 8S. Pat. 
No. 1593025 


—it is as easy to paste papers together 
as it is to use a pencil. LePage’s new 
Grip Spreader Mucilage Package is 
shaped to fit the hand. It has a 
rubber cap with a self-closing slit 
that makes it as easy to spread as 
with a brush. It contains a pow- 
erful high-grade mucilage. Easier 
and quicker to use. Always 
ready. Keeps fingers of user 
clean. No loss by evaporation. 
Can’t spill if upset. For home 
or office. Get a bottle and try 
it. If not found locally we 
will send you one Grip 
Spreader direct upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. Russia 
Cement Co., 751 Essex 
Ave., Gloucester, Mass.— 
makers of LePage’s Glue. 


LE PAGE'S 


GRIP SPREADER 


MUCILAGE 
BR OPE | 


, ALL EXPENSE MOTOR TOURS $305 | 











! Passion Play at Oberammergau; and! France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Belgium, all ex 
penses, $395. “All-of-Europe” Tour, $995. Ocean 
Passage, motor transportation, hotels, meals, sight- 
“| seeing programs provided. Ask for “ “Booklet E30". 
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TIME | 47 


“Sound Sleep is more 


necessary than exercise 


or food’ ~ 





SIMMONS, largest makers of beds, springs and 
mattresses, have developed scientifically the sleep 
equipment for complete relaxation and healthful 
sleep—in two price ranges: —Simmons Beauty- 
test Mattress—hundreds of sensitive coils under 
thick layers of upholstery, damask covers—$39.50; 
Ace Box Spring, $42.50; Ace Open Coil Spring, 
$19.75. The new Deepsleep Mattress — another 
inner coil mattress at a popular price, $19.95; 
Deepsleep Box Spring, $27.50; Slumber King Spring, 
$12.00. The Simmons Company, New York, Chi- 
cago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


Copyright 1930, The Simmons Company 








On the day 


“I envy Gene Tunney his nerve control more than his strength or agility. 
before his contests, and on the morning thereof, he was as calm as if nothing unusual 
were going on,” wrote William Lyon Phelps in Delineator last July.* And in main- 
taining this nerve control Gene Tunney considers sleep an important facior, 


The retired world’s champion comments on sleep 


ee 


HEN preparing for a competition in which physical endur- 
ance and mental alertness are required, sound, undisturbed 
sleep is more necessary than exercise or food. 

“Exercise and digestion consume nerve-energy which is the motive 
power of the living machine—Man. Sleep and rest are the mediums 
through which this destroyed nerve-energy is restored. 

“A wise athlete when preparing for athletic competition makes it 
a rule to get ten hours of sleep and rest a night. This long rest 
after the hard daily grind will completely refresh his nerves and 
fit him for the next day’s grind, gradually conditioning him for the 
great event—the contest.” 


*The Simmons Company, 666 Lakeshore Drive, Chicago, Iil., will send on request a reprint of 
this article, “Gene Tunney Shows The Way.” 


SIMMONS 


BEDS . SPRINGS . MATTRESSES and BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE 











Ripping ... slashing 
... leaping . .. seven 


feet of fighting sailfish can 
not elude the Graflex! 


A picture of a lifetime! 
Few such pictures have ever 
been taken! For such an 
opportunity the one camera 
to have along is Graflex . . . 
the surest and simplest cam- 
era for anybody, amateur 
or professional to operate. 


JAMES E. STANLEY 
4 Re famous sailfish picture has 


been reproduced in over 
200 newspapers and magazines 
throughout the world, bringing 
inestimable publicity to the pho- 
tographer and tothe city of Miami, 
Florida. It was made by James E. 
Stanley of Miami, with a Graflex, 
after months of effort. Taken when 
the sky was dull and overcast— 
necessarily taken in a split second 
of extreme excitement — “what 
other camera in the world but a 
Graflex could possibly have done 
it?” says Mr. Stanley. “‘For Art, 
for Action—I never travel with- 
out my Graflex.”’ 


The big fish weighed 79 pounds, 
measured 7 feet, 8 inchesin length, 
and took 38 minutes to land. 


The CAMERA For More Interesting Pictures 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
I want to see the booklet that tells how more interesting pictures are being made. 


Please send ““Why a Graflex?”’ to name and add 


ress written on margin of this page. 





| Day, 
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TIME TABLE 


COMING 

National Affairs 

Feb. 7—Debate on Prohibition En- 
forcement between Representative Fio- 
rello H. La Guardia (Wet) of New York 
and Senator Smith W. Brookhart (Dry) 
of Iowa under auspices of Cleveland Ad- 
vertising Club, in Cleveland. 

Feb. 13—President Hoover’s dinner to 
the diplomatic corps at the White House. 

Feb. 20—President Hoover’s reception 
to members of the House of Representa- 
tives at the White House. 





Foreign News 

Feb. 5—Inauguration of President- 
elect Pascual Ortiz Rubio in Mexico City, 
to be attended by a large goodwill dele- 
gation of U. S. and other businessmen. 


Business 
Feb. 1-g—American Furniture Style 
Show at the Furniture Mart, Chicago. 
Feb. 3-7—Nineteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Retail Dry Goods 


Association, at Hotel Pennsylvania, Man- 
hattan. 


Aeronautics 

Feb. 7-15—International Aviation 
Skow, auspices of Aviators’ Post, Ameri- 
can Legion, at Grand Central Palace, Man- 
hattan. 


Feb. 15—23—International Aircraft Ex- 


| position, auspices Aeronautical Chamber 
| of Commerce, at St. Louis, Mo. 


| Art 


Feb. 11—Opening of a one-month ex- 


| hibit of modern architecture, auspices of 
the Architects’ Club of Chicago. 


Feb. 13—March 13—Annual exhibit of 
the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, at 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 


| Music 


Feb. 3—Opening of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company’s two-week season at the 


| Boston Opera House. First production: 
| Die Walkiire. 


Feb. 7—Beginning of Wagner Matinee 


| Cycle at the Metropolitan Opera House, 


Manhattan. First production, Die Meister- 
singer. 


Education 


Feb. 1—Opening of a School for Crime 


| Detection at Northwestern University. 


Feb. 12—Columbia University’s Alumni 
celebrated in Manhattan with 
speeches by President Nicholas Murray 
Butler and Author John Erskine. 

Feb. 12—Conferring of the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws on retiring Bnit- 
ish Ambassador Rt. Hon. Sir Esme 
Howard by Georgetown University, in 
Washington. 

Feb. 22—27—Convention of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, at Atlantic 


City. 
Sport 

WINTER SPorRTS 

Feb. 3—5s—World’s figure-skating cham- 
pionship, at Madison Square Garden, Man- 
hattan. 
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Feb. 6-8—Dartmouth College’s twen- | 


tieth annual Winter Carnival. 
Feb. 8-16—Northern Games, at Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 


Feb. 18—19—Inter-collegiate winter | 


sports (International), at Murray Bay, 
Canada. 


Feb. 21-24—Tenth annual Lake Placid | 


ski tournament, at Lake Placid, N. Y. 
GOLF 
Jan. 28-Feb. 1—Pan-American men’s 


amateur championship, at Edgewater Gulf | 


course, Biloxi, Miss. 
Feb. 11-15—Women’s open champion- 


ship tournament, at Riddell’s Bay Golf 


and Country Club, Bermuda. 
TENNIS 
Feb. 1—National indoor tennis cham- 


pionship (men’s singles and doubles), at 
“th Regiment Armory, Manhattan. 


RACQUETS 


Feb. 16—21—U. S. singles champion- | 


ship, at Boston. 

SQuASH RACQUETS 

Feb. 21-23—U. S. championship, at 
Chicago. 

BOATING 

Jan. 30—Opening of the international 
sailing and outboard motorboat regatta, 
at Havana. 


BRIDGE 


Feb. 12-14—Annual Eastern champion- | 
ship bridge tournament, at the Delmonico, | 


Manhattan. 


ANIMALS 

Feb. 10-12—Westminster Kennel Club 
Show, at Madison Square Garden, Man- 
hattan. 

TRAP SHOOTING 


Jan. 29-Feb. 1—Dixie Handicap at the | 


Atlanta Gun Club. 


GOING 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


STREET SCENE—Naturalistic depiction | 


of dingier Manhattan. 

JourNEY’s Enp—The boches obliterate 
some English gentlemen. 

It’s A Wise Cuitp—Farce about 4 
bogus baby. 

Civic REPERTORY THEATRE—Three or 
four important plays per week. 

STRICTLY DisHONORABLE—Funny, deli- 
cate dodging of the improprieties. 

SuBwAY Express—Murder on the way 
uptown. 

Tue CriminaAL Cope—Arthur Byron in 
a penal tragedy. 

June Moon—Ring W. Lardner had a 
hand in this one. 

Rep Rust—Soviet problems made dra- 
matically exciting. 

Meteor—Alfred Lunt and the ego. 


BERKELEY SQUARE—Startling exhibition | 


CThee HOMESTEAD 


of what Leslie Howard can do with an 
intrinsically bad play. 

At THE Bottrom—Excellent revival of 
Gorki’s The Lower Depths. 


Best Pictures 


THe Love Parape—Handsome and 
amorous operetta, with Maurice Chevalier. 

SEVEN Keys To BALppaTte—Richard 
Dix afraid in the dark. 

HALFWAY TO HEAVEN—A trapeze story 
that makes the grade. 
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HE moment you arrive at 
The Homestead you will 


like it. You will say—"“this is 
the most delightful resort 
hotel I have ever visited in the 


United States.” 


From the time you have your 
first breakfast until the end of 
your stay—everything is done 


to make you happy. All the 
niceties of perfect service are 


present. Quiet attention minus 
the hurry and bustle of most 


hotels. The fact that your wants 
have been attended to is sel- 


dom noticeable. It is simply 


the continuation of the aristo- 
cratic Southern hospitality 


of over 200 years ago. 


For years The Homestead has 


a: 
i 


WTA 


“< CHO ePpRince 


The Incomparable Homestead 


attracted thousands from all 
over the United States because 


of its beneficial Springs com- 
parable with similar Euro- 


pean spas and baths. 


It is noted far and wide for its 


delightful social life—dancing, 


concerts and smart entertain- 
ments. Two excellent 18-hole 


and one unusually good 9-hole 
golf courses; nine of the finest 
tennis courts, always in per- 


fect condition, and a stable 
of over 200 real saddle 


horses offer a wide variety of 


sports and recreation. 


A well illustrated booklet will 
be sent you upon request. 
Kindly write to Christian S. 


Andersen, Resident Manager. 


Reservations and transportation from New York may be se- 
cured from the Virginia Hot Springs office in the Ritz-Carlton. 


Hot Springs Virginia 


Summer Temperature Averages 66° 





The Comfortable Way 


CALIFORNIA 


THROUGH ARIZONA'S 


“GARDEN “ALLAH™ 
NEW deluxe 


GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


Short direct low altitude route Chicago to Los 
Angeles and San Diego—through Arizona, the new 
haven of winter sun-bathers. Quickest by many 
hours to El Paso- Juarez, Tucson,Chandler, Phoenix, 
Indio, Palm Springs, Agua Caliente— luxurious 
hotels, guest ranches, historic shrines, golf, tennis 
and outdoor sport of every sort—a winter paradise. 


No Extra Fare 
Superb service— expressing the utmost in travel luxury 
- Convenient schedule 

Minimum daylight hours en route 

Only 2 days Chicago to California 
3 days from Coast to Coast 

Rock Island-Southern Pacific Golden State Route 
Through service from Chicago, St. Louis and Minneapolis. 


Ask about our new All-Expense Golden State Winter Circle Tours, 
including the resorts of the Sunny Southwest and a glorious circle 
of the scenic West. Leave Chicago February 15 and March 15, 1930. 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


For detailed information, mail this coupon 


Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
769 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me literature descriptive of Arizona, California, All-Expense 
Golden State Winter Circle Tours and full information regarding schedules 
and service via Golden State Route. 


eS ae Ss ee hee 
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SPORT 


| Carnera v. Peterson 


In Madison Square Garden, full to the 
rafters, Primo Carnera, Italian monster 
(6 ft. 6 in.), strode toward the ring, grin- 
ning. He wore a bright green cap and a 


| sleeveless sweater from which protruded 


biceps as big as a strong man’s thigh. His 
weight was annonnced at 2693. In the 
opposite corner was his first U. S. op- 
ponent, Big Boy Peterson, a New Orleans 
Swede, only two inches shorter but 60 lb. 


| lighter. Big Boy stared with a white, sick 
| face at the giant, and when the bell rang 


rushed toward him, was knocked down 


| four times in quick succession, counted 
| out. Carnera hurried to a cabaret, cut a 


large steak in four slices and swallowed 
it, asked for more, drank three glasses 
of champagne, went out to a speakeasy 
for a bottle of ale, smoked many cigarets. 
Impressed by the speed with which he 
had manipulated his enormous bulk and 
by the correctness of his boxing, critics 
predicted that if he keeps in shape and 
is properly schooled he will be as good a 
drawing-card as Dempsey at his best. 


EE 


Golf 

Agua Caliente. In 1922 Gene Sarazen 
was sitting on a rail fence behind the 
clubhouse at Skokie when someone came 
running out to tell him that Walter Hagen 
was half way around and breaking the 
course record. Sarazen, then 21, lately a 
caddy, was unconcerned. “Well, I’ve got 
mine—they’ve got to get theirs,” he said. 
The 288 he had posted a few minutes be- 
fore justified his confidence in it, for in 
spite of Hagen’s spurt, 288 won the Na- 
tional Open championship. Since then 
Sarazen has played round the circuit every 
year. No golfer has been more consistent, 
but many have been more brilliant. Finish- 
ing in the first five in almost every tourna- 
ment he enters, Sarazen has had a way of 
winning the unimportant ones, of yielding 
in big events to the inspired rallies of in- 
ferior players. Two weeks ago he broke his 
custom of staying in Florida all winter by 
going to Agua Caliente, Mexico. The men 
who have built hotels, casinos and a race- 
track there to attract the money formerly 


| spent at Tia Juana, a few miles away, 


tempted him and other famed players by 
making the prizes of their first tournament 
bigger than those of any other tournament 
in the world. 

Walter Hagen was there, and George 
Von Elm, Horton Smith, MacDonald 


| Smith, Johnny Farrell, Al Espinosa. Leo 


Diegel was the resident professional. When 
the tournament was postponed for six 
days because of rain one-eyed Tommy 
Armour and a few others had to go home. 
Then the rain stopped and the cups were 
set into the greens on the brand-new 
course on which, until the first tournament 


| competitor started over it, no one had 
| ever played a stroke. The qualifying round 
| was notable chiefly for the bad golf played. 


At the end of the first round Sarazen was 
fourteenth. When he started the last 
round he was fifth. He was two over par 


| on hole No. to and one over on No. It, 
but he made three straight birdies on the 


last holes. People who had been follow- 
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ing Horton Smith, considered the winner 
till then, dropped back to watch Sarazen. 
His final 68 set the course record, his total 
of 295 won him the first prize of $10,000. 
Horton Smith and Al Espinosa tied for 
second, got $3,750 apiece. Amateur 
George Von Elm tied for third with the 
Dutra brothers, Mortie and Olin, who got 
$1,250 each. 

Pan American. Because the women 
golfers who travel from tournament to 
tournament had nothing to do between au- 
tumn days in the East and the first south- 
ern events in February, a committee in 
Biloxi, Miss., organized an event for them 


two years ago. For a reason never clear | 


and now forgotten, it was called the Pan- 


American. The greatest women stars in | 


golf played in it when it started; this year 
the gathering was less notable. When all 
the matches but one had been played, the 
field was cut down to Mrs. Marion Turpie 
Lake and.Mrs. Melvin Jones. Mrs. Lake, 
who won many cups as Mazsion Turpie, 
married late last year and decided that 
the happiest way she could spend her 
honeymoon was playing in the Pan-Ameri- 
can. Mrs. Melvin Jones is the champion 
of the Olympia Fields club in. Chicago. 
She belongs to the old school of golf 
women and takes her game more seriously 
than most professionals. Mrs. Lake’s 77 
had broken the record of the course at 


the Edgewater Gulf hotel, but Mrs. Jones | 


had her six down at lunch and polished her 


off, 5 and 4, in the afternoon. This week | 


there is a Pan-American for men. 


Writers & Artists. Grantland Rice, | 
sportswriter, makes more money than any- | 


one else in his profession by his combined 
activities—as colyumist reporter for the 
New York Herald Tribune, editing short 
cinema “sportlights,” editing his magazine 
The American Golfer, which he recently 


sold.to publisher Condé Nast. Once a year | 


he demonstrates his knowledge of golf by 


competing in the artists’ and writers’ 


championship in Palm Beach. Last week, 


after eliminating his fellow Nast editor, | 


Frank Crowninshield of Vanity Fair, he 


won the tournament for the third time, | 


beating Jefferson Machamer, Manhattan 
artist, 2 and 1. Cartoonist Rube Gold- 
berg, with a handicap of 35, qualified with 
140 for 18 holes, then lost his first match 
without winning a single hole. 


Polo 


Rated. Thomas Hitchcock Jr. is still | 


the only U. S. polo player whose handi- 
cap is 10 goals. Winston Guest is still the 


only one with 9. But in the new ratings | 


issued last week by the Polo Association 
there was a new 8-goal man, alone in his 


group—Elmer J. Boeske Jr. All summer | 


Boeske played in the East with the Green- 
tree team, and his hard shots and adroit 
riding were one good reason why the 
Greentree team won the Waterbury cup 
(Time, Aug. 5; Sept. 16). J. Cheever 


Cowdin, William Averell Harriman, and | 


Harry East, all veterans, were cut from 
8 to 7 because they did not do much play- 
ing last season. Other changes: 
Raised to 7 goals 
_ Aiden Roark, young brother of British 
internationalist, Capt. C. T. I. Roark. 
Gerald Balding. 
Reduced to 6 goals 
Stewart Iglehart of Old Aiken. Six 











TIME 


CONVERTIBLE 
FOR DESK 


TAKE OFF THE CAP 
PUT ON THE PEN TAPER 





CONVERTIBLE 
FOR POCKET 


TAKE OFF THE TAPER 
PUT ON THE POCKET CAP 


JUST LIKE 2 PENS 


for the Price of One 


—a Pocket Pen on Going Out, and a Desk Pen on Arri ving 


— Guaranteed for Life! 


If you buy a Parker Pocket Duofold 
you now can have a Desk Set without 
buying a second pen. Or if you buy a 
Parker Duofold Desk Set you also now 
receive a Duofold Pocket Pen guaran- 
teed for life. Either way, you save the 
price of a second pen —$5, $7 or $10, 
according to the model. 

By adding a tapered end, you con- 
vert your Duofold Pocket Pen to a 
Desk Pen in 10 seconds. By removing 
the taper and putting on the Pocket 
Cap you restore it to a Pocket Duofold 
on leaving office or home. 

Thus every owner of a Parker Pock- 
et Pen owns half a Desk Set. Getting 
a Desk Base completes it. We now in- 
clude pen taper free with that. 


And to every buyer of a Parker 
Desk Set, we now give a Pocket Cap 
with Clip. Thus his Desk Pen is also 
a Pocket Pen —2 Pens for the price of 
one Set. So be sure to ask for the Pock- 
et Cap with your Desk Set. 

Parker’s new streamline Duofold 
Pens {and Pencils to match} set lower 
in the pocket than others because the 
clip starts at the top — not halfway 
down the cap. This smart, balanced 
shape feels “at home” in the hand — 
and the heavy, hand-ground point 
writes with our famous 47th improve- 
ment—Pressureless Touch. 

Go see this revolutionary Convert- 
ible Duofold at any pen counter. 


THE PARKER PEN CoO., Janesville, Wis. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


Convertible 


Parker ‘Duofold 
5 


.. for Pocket .. for Desk | § i O Pencils to match, $2.25 to $5 


Streamline shape, sets low in pocket— greater ink capacity than average, size for size—Non-breakable Barrels 
of Jewel-like, Colorful Permanite — Super-smooth, hand-ground points. 





Full a up 
but his feet were Cold! 


Chalk up another 
costly layoff 


against old-fashioned 


heating 


J usT one simple, inexpensive 
change in heating methods and 
you wipe out the chief cause 
of workers’ colds and lay offs. 


Merely repiace your radiators or pipe coils 
with Trane Unit Heaters and a revolutionary 
improvement in working conditions is yours. 


For Trane Unit Heaters send the heat 
where it is needed. They force it down to 
the working level. They cércu/ate the heat. 
Every man in the plant is warm from head 
to foot. And as working comfort increases 
so do quality and quantity of work. 


Gone are the days of spotty heating, sneez- 
ing, coughing and expensive layoffs. 


Pays for itself in fuel savings 


When you install a Trane Unit Heating Sys- 
tem, you cut every one of your heating costs. 


in new buildings, you install it for less than 
old-fashioned systems, less by approximately 
30%. And you cut your yearly fuel bill 


at least one fourth. 


In present buildings, fuel saving alone quick- 
ly pays for the change from old methods to 
new. Then the saving goes to 
reduce plant 
overhead, 
already 
substantially 
diminished 
through 
keeping 
workers 
more steadi- 
ly at work. 









HEAT FORCED DOWN 
Bow. TO WORKING LEVEL 
~~NO HOT OR coLb 
SPOTS 





Notice that heat from Trane Unit Heaters is forced 
down to the floor. Constant circulation of warm atr keeps 
every man ey note Trane Unit Heaters are easily 
ith outside air supply for all year ventilation, 


TRANE 


SPECIALISTS IN HEATING 


installed x 





Whether your problem is to heat your plant 
or use heat in manufacturing processes, the 
experience offered by Trane can be invaluable, 


Wherever heat is needed for 
special processes 


In textile mills, printing, in food pro- 
duction, in hundreds of special processes, 
every complicated problem. of industrial 
heating and drying is a familiar story to 
Trane engineers . These same engineers 
perfected the trouble-proof heating element 
used in Trane-Unit Heaters. 


Pioneers of modern heating, they originated 
the use of this heating element for office 
buildings, apartments and homes. Trane 
Concealed Heat, completely hidden in the 
wall, warms every room more effectively 
than old-fashioned methods. Not an inch 
of floor space is wasted. No bulky masses 
interfere to spoil beautiful interior decoration. 


In every sense of the phrase, Trane en- 


gineers are specialists in heating. 
* * * 


Can you honestly say to yourself “I KNOW that 
none of my employees colds are my fault... that the 
heating in my plant is NOT spotty . that the 
temperature at floor level is practically the same as at 
breathing level... that fuel costs are at the minimum?” 
If you can’t, if you have the slightest reservation, mail 
the coupon at once. Take the first step toward modern 
heating and greater profits. 











THE TRANE COMPANY, Dept. 2, 
400 Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wis. 
Please send your free heating booklets. 
(1 How to Cut Industrial Heating Costs. 
i (_] Special Process Heating. 
CL] Modern Style in Home Heating. 


Name 
re ehdetibs 
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In Canada, address Trane et “xX 
Ltd., Toronto. 
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members of Old Aiken he was temporarily 
raised so as to qualify for the open cham- 
pionship after having won the junior. 

Stephen Sanford, international spare 
two years ago. 

Raised to 5 goals 

Charles Schwartz, star of Sands Point. 

Forrestor Clark, huge captain of last 
year’s Harvard team. 

Seymour Knox of East Aurora. 

William Post 2nd, of Princeton. 

Raised to 4 goals 

John Hay Whitney. 

Michael Phipps. 

Raymond Guest. 

Six periods. Middle westerners and 
southerners, representatives of a riding 
clan who cannot always afford to forget 
that polo is expensive, have long been in 
favor of shortening the game from eight 
chukkers to six. The short game would 
be cheaper because it would save ponies. 
A good pony costs from $1,500 to $10,000 
and to make a showing in crack company 
a rider must have a new mount every 
chukker. The question of six periods was 
brought up last week but not decided. 

International squad. Several men who 


| have achieved the honor of a place on the 





International have been yanked out be- 
fore big games because they were sick or 
injured or because the committee decided 
at the last minute that someone else would 
do better. So high does sectional feeling 
run in polo that, although sportsmanship 
or indifference kept the disappointed 
players from saying anything, their friends 
have been bitter. Next year, if sugges- 
tions made at the meeting are adopted, 
the team may be picked on the day of a 
game, and not till then, from an “Inter- 
national squad” of ten or twelve players 
who ‘have practiced together and been 
tried out in various combinations. 
Hitchcock. The association made 
Hitchcock responsible for arranging the 
defense of the challenge cup against 
England this year. They appointed him 
chairman of the defense committee, as 
well as captain of the team. This means 
that, like Devereux Milburn in 1924 and 
1927, he will be captain of a team picked 
by the committee of which he is chairman. 





Canadian Tennis 


If the Canadian indoor tennis cham- 
pionship had been played a little earlier 


| or a little later, a Canadian might have 


won it, but coming last week it met the 
convenience of several able U. S. players, 
all eager to be the champion of Canada. 
A player from South Orange, N. J.—Gil- 
bert Hall—was the defending Canadian 
champion, but Fritz Mercur of Harrisburg, 
Pa., seventh in the U. S. ranking, put him 
out. Willard Crocker, Marcel Rainville, 
Charles Leslie, Brian Doherty, Canadians 
all, were in the quarter-finals. None of 
them got in the semi-finals. The finals, as 
everyone expected, were between Mercur 
and George Lott. Mercur took the first 
set from Lott, who starts slowly. With 
a set apiece, dark-haired, straight-featured 
Mercur forced Lott into errors, returned 
apparently impossible shots. He had al- 
most enough nerve left to win the next 
set, but not quite. Then Lott ran out the 
_ The score: 5-7, 6-3, 1-6, 12-10, 
on 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To cartoonist & Mrs. Percy L. 
Crosby (“Skippy”); a son; at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





a 

Reported Engaged. Princess Ileana of 
Rumania; and Count Alexander of Hoch- 
berg; at Bucharest. 

sain 

Married. Marie, daughter of the late 
Col. Henry Herman Harjes (Morgan, 
Harjes & Co.); and Ralph W. Curtis of 
Boston; in Paris. 


‘ 9 
Married. Ernest Woerz Doelger, son 


of Brewer Charles Peter Doelger; and | 


Agnita Marie Shanley; in Manhattan. 
a ae 

Married. Constanza, daughter of re- 
bellious onetime Premiere José Sanchez 
Guerra of Spain; and Lieut. José Estrella 
of the Spanish navy, one of her father’s 
guards while he was a state prisoner aboard 
the gunboat Dato (Timer, Feb. 11, 1929 
et seq.); at Madrid. 


ay See 

Appointed. Dean Dorothy Stimson of 
Goucher College (Baltimore), cousin of 
Secretary of State Henry Lewis Stimson; 
to be acting president of the institution, 
a post left vacant by the death of acting 


President Hans Froelicher (Time, Dec. | 


16). 
Pant eee 
Resigned. Amadeo Peter Giannini, 
founder of Bank of Italy; 


nini, as president. 


— 


Birthday. Onetime Kaiser Wilhelm | 


II; at Doorn, Holland. Age: 71. 


a ee 
Died. Will D. Cobb, 53, oldtime rag- 
time writer (‘School Days”; “Waltz Me 
Around Again, Willie”; “Goodbye, Little 
Girl, Goodbye’’); in the Manhattan State 
Hospital, New York. 
— 
Died. Mme Emma La Prevotte France, 
45, relict of famed French Author Anatole 
France (The Red Lily, Penguin Island, 


The Revolt of the Angels); at Paris. They 


were married when she was 35, he 76. 
— -—__ 

Died. Stephen Tyng Mather, 62, 
founder & since 1917 Director of National 
Park Service (Department of the Inte- 
rior); at Brookline, Mass. Through his 
efforts, a large part of Sequoia National 
Park was privately purchased, presented 
to the U.S 

a 

Died. Mrs. Mary Baird Bryan, 64, 
relict of William Jennings Bryan; at 
Hollywood; of arthritis. 

Died. Ansley Wilcox, 74, famed Buf- 
falo lawyer, in whose coat and library 
President Roosevelt took the oath of office 
after the assassination of President Mc- 
Kinley; in Buffalo. 

—_>—_ 

Died. Mrs. Rebecca Latimer Felton, 94, 
oldtime Georgia feminist, only woman 
ever appointed to the Senate (she held an 
ad interim appointment for 22 hours in 
1922); in Atlanta; of pneumonia. 


from the presi- | 
dency and chairmanship of Transamerica | 
Corp. Elisha Walker will succeed him as | 
chairman; his son, Lawrence Mario Gian- | 
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Water-proof hinge on 


EALAIR.. 


a draft proot window 
for commercial buildings 


CONSULT 


AN ARCHITECT * 


Draft-proof when closed — the interlocking metal sashes 
fit with snug precision. The drafts that occur in ordinary 
metal windows are stopped in Sealair Windows by special 
asbestos strips... Draft-proof when opened —all sashes 
are in-swinging. The extreme upper and lower sashes 


divert the incoming air towards the ceiling, causing it to 


circulate freely to all parts of the room... 
sashes make it possible to WASH THE ENTIRE WINDOW 
FROM THE INSIDE...These three important factors de- 


serve major consideration on the part of men respon- 


The in-swinging 


sible for the financing and construction of commercial 
buildings. Sealair Windows are made of bronze, aluminum 


alloy or steel... A request will bring complete information. 


Kaw S ioctl 


WINDOWS 
THE KAWNEER COMPANY 


manufacturers of 
BRONZE STORE FRONTS, WINDOWS and DOORS 


2319 Front St., Niles, Mich. 
Subsidiary, Berkeley, Calif. 


THE SERVICE 


in-swinging window. 
Patent applied for. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Flying the Antarctic 


(See map) 

Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd 
worried in Antarctica last week. The work 
of his two-year expedition had gone as far 
as practicable. He had made several suc- 
cessful exploratory flights. Dr. Laurence 
McKinley Gould was back, hairy and 
dirty, from his 1,500-mi. geological trip 
to the Queen Maude Range. The Byrd 
ships, City of New York and Eleanor 
Bolling, were on the way from Dunedin, 
N. Z., to pick up the 42 men of his party, 
their records, rock specimens and equip- 
ment. The men were fretting for a change 
of society. Several were ill. 

Then came a radio call from the City 
of New York, which was preceding the 
Eleanor Bolling. She was at the ice pack. 
The ice should have been open. It was 
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solid. Although the sea almost never 
freezes to more than a seven foot depth, 
vast blocks had piled upon one another 
to form a 36-ft. barricade of ice at the 
mouth of the Ross Sea. It extended 400 
miles toward the Ross Shelf ice, on whose 
edge, at Little America, the Byrd party 
was waiting. Tantalizing was the 150-mi. 
expanse of clear water between the shelf 
and the pack ice. 

It was both possible and probable that 
sea currents during the next fortnight 
would crack a passageway through the 
pack at about the 180th degree of longi- 
tude. The two Byrd ships could then get 
through, load personnel and goods, and 
scurry back before the pack reformed. 

But this has been an unusual ice year 
around Antarctica. As far from the Ross 
Sea the Weddell Sea, bad ice and 
turbulent weather have prevented Sir 
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George Hubert Wilkins from making any 
extensive airplane explorations. All he 
could do was make three brief flights this 
year, and those from a ship. He had hoped 
that he could fly from his base at Decep- 
tion Island to visit Admiral Byrd at 
Little America. On the far side of the 
continent, Sir Douglas Mawson’s men 
were able to make only a brief flight from 
their ship, the Discovery. In the same 
general neighborhood the Norwegian 
whale-spotters, Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen and 
Liitzow Holm, did not fly far from the 
Norvegia. 

The situation worried Admiral Byrd. 
If his ships could not reach him, he 
would be isolated for another dread 
year. Some of his men would surely die. 
Some would go mad. The survivors would 
be obliged to live on short rations. He 
must forestall that. 

So he asked the U. S. State Department 
to get the English and Norwegian whaling 
ships at the outside of the ice pack to help 
his ships break through. Britain and Nor- 
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way urged the whaling companies to order 
their ships to the rescue, if rescue be 
needed.* Company officials said that they 
would wait a fortnight, in hopes that the 
pack would open. To send their vessels 
against the pack now would break the 
ships and not the ice. If all else failed, 
they would wait until they could bring the 
3yrd group afoot over the ice. 

That the pack would open, that Ad- 
miral Byrd's worry was needless unex- 
pectedly became a promise at the week’s 
end. For the first time this season whales 
appeared at Little America, south of the 
pack. Some jigsaw passage they must 
have had. Admiral Byrd watched them 
frisking malodorously at the ice shelf, 
bunted one on the snout with a ski pole. 


The map shows the outlines and land 
regions of the antarctic continent as they 
were known last week. It is an extension 
of the map recently made by the American 
Geographical Society (John Huston Fin- 
ley, president, Isaiah Bowman, director). 
most assiduous recorder of polar explora- 
tions. 

The map further shows the ship and 
airplane routes of the four parties who 
have worked around the continent the 
past two winters: 1) Byrd Antarctic Ex- 
pedition at the Ross Sea; 2) Wilkins- 
Hearst Expedition (Sir George Hubert 
Wilkins) at the Weddell Sea; 3) British- 
Australian-New Zealand and Antarctic Ex- 
pedition (Sir Douglas Mawson’s) at the 
Indian Ocean side; 4) Norwegian Whalers 
(Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen’s and Lutzow 
Holm’s ). 

Discoveries. Wilkins discovered that 
Graham land was an ice-bound group of 
islands, now provisionally called the Ant- 
arctic Archipelago. He named new places 
after friends and backers—explorer Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson, Flyer Carl Ben Eielson, 
Publisher William Randolph Hearst, and 
Geographers Finley and Bowman; also 
Lockheed (Aircraft), Mobiloil (Vacuum- 
Oil Co.), (Wright) Whirlwind. 

Admiral Byrd, whose better equipped 
expedition did more thorough and ex- 
tensive work, similarly named new lo- 
calities—Marie Byrd Land (after his 
wife), Rockefeller Mts., Charles Bob Mts. 
His flight over the South Polar Plateau 
added very little more to the knowledge 
of the plateau itself than Amundsen and 
Scott, afoot, recorded the antarctic ‘‘sum- 
mer” of 1911-12. However, he could see 
the real lay of the Queen Maude Range, 
of which the Charles Bob Mts. are an ex- 
tension. Geologist Laurence McKinley 
Gould, on a 1,500-mi. sledge and ski trip 
over the Ross Shelf ice to the foot of the 
mountains and back, found coal traces in 
the range. His observations, coupled with 
prior ones farther north along the Ross 
Sea, indicated existence of a great coal bed 
only a few miles inland. 

On the Indian Ocean side of the conti- 
nent Sir Douglas Mawson and the Nor- 
Wegians were studying the seas for whale 
and other marine life, and trying to pre- 
empt some of the shores for their coun- 
tries. Both made nominal claim to short 
Sectors. 

Despite the strenuous seekings of all 
these men, despite all the peerings of two 

*Lever Bros., English soap makers (Lux, 
Lifebuoy), control the company which owns the 
English whaler now at the ice pack. 








Try this Faster Way for Mail and 





Passengers 


to HAVANA, NASSAU, 


LATIN 


USINESS day or holiday —the mod- 

ern business man must travel the 

fastest, most comfortable way to Latin 
America. 


Board your favorite train in your home 
city. Transfer from Pullman to Pan 
American airliner at Miami or Brownsville, 
Texas. Seven airliners daily leave Miami 
for Havana. Daily service is maintained 
to Nassau. Scheduled departures to other 
points are frequent and convenient. 


Pan American is the most extensive air 
transport system in the world, flying an 
average of 88,522 miles weekly along 12,000 
miles of airways. Each day 28 to 30 air- 
liners are in scheduled flight simulta- 
neously. Each airliner carries a crew of 
four, consisting of a steward, radio oper- 
ator, and two pilots, each with a minimum 
of 2,000 hours flying experience. 


Railroad ticket offices and_ principal 
travel bureaus can supply through tickets 
and reservations. To avoid disappoint- 
ment, make reservations well in advance. 

By application to Pan American Air- 
ways, business houses with interests in 
Latin America may procure full schedules 
and tariffs to lands where their interests lie. 


Mail schedules and rates will be sent upon request. 


Through northbound tickets available at Pan 
American offices, on the airways. 


AMERICA 


Through Service with 
These Famous Trains 


Direct connections with 
Pan American Airliners at Miami 


from NEW YORK— 


39 hours to Havana and Nassau 
(direct connections from Boston): 
Havana Special Ly. 6:50 p.m. 
Everglades - Lv. 10:20 p.m. 
Florida Special Ly. 8:35 p.m. 


from BOSTON— 


43 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Everglades . . Ly. 4:30 p.m. 


from CHICAGO— 


(44 hours to Havana; 45 to Nassau) 
and principal cities of Michigan and 


io: 
Dixie Limited . Lv. 2:00 p.m. 
Floridan .... Lv. 2:45 p.m. 
Flamingo .. . Ly. 11:35 a.m. 


from ST. LOUIS— 
40 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Dixie Limited . Lv. 4:22 p.m. 
Floridan ... Lv. 6:20 p.m, 
Connecting at Brownsville for 
Mexico City—Daily 


from NEW YORK— 
68 hours 30 minutes to Mexico City: 
The American—Penn. R. R. 
Crescent Ltd.—Southern Ry. 


from CHICAGO— 
51 hours to Mexico City: 
La Salle, .-. . Lv, 11:25 a.m. 
Daylight Special Ly, 11:45 a.m. 


from ST. LOUIS— 


44 hours to Mexico City: 


Sunshine Special, Lv. 6:30 p.m. 
Seven Airliners daily fram Havana 
one daily from Nassau—for home 

und travelers. 


| 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Pan AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
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centuries of exploring, Antarctica remains 
almost totally unknown. It has an area 

| half as great again as that of the U. S. 
Ages ago it had a mild climate, indicated 
by fossilized marine and land life. Appar- 
ently never connected with the other conti- 
nents, it was never inhabited by humans. 
Its chief denizens nowadays are whales, 
seals, penguins, petrels. There are no 
south polar bears. 
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MacDonald Bros. 


INC. 


ENGINEERS 


Frozen assets! To make them productive again .. . 
to determine and develop the real earning —— 
of industrial plants, an increasing number of banks 
and financial houses now rely on the organized pro- 
cedure of MacDonald Bros. Inc. 


Bacon & Eggs 
Supper was a sad, silent meal one eve- 
ning last week aboard the ice-locked fur- 
ship Nanuk off the northeast coast of Si- 
beria. Pilots Joe Crosson and Harold Gil- 
lam, flying the Arctic beach in the Am- 
| guyema River district, had come back with 
scraps of twisted metal, a side of bacon 
| and a case of eggs from the wreckage of 
the plane in which, two and _ one-half 
months prior, flyers Carl Ben Eielson and 
| Earl Borland vanished on a flight from 
Teller, Alaska to the Nanuk with supplies 
(Time, Jan. 6). The bodies of Eielson and 
Borland were not in the snow-drifted 
| plane. The motor had been flung too ft. 
by the crash. The untouched supplies sug- 
gested they had not lived to attempt to 
trudge to shelter. The Nanuk notified all 
search parties, sent men to dig in the 
drifts for the bodies, to scour the adjacent 
coast. Last remaining ray of hope: skiis 
which Eielson and Borland carried with 
| them were missing from the wrecked 
| plane. 


We have consistently increased earning capacity and 
net profits for a limited number of clients. Past and 
present, these client-companies represent 230 
different industries ... and an unbroken record of 
success in their service. Executives of Management 
in any industry may communicate directly with 
the Vice-President in charge of operations. 


140 Federal Street 


BOS TON 


Massachusetts 
551 Fifth Ave. 310 South Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
1623 Euclid Ave. 212 South Tyron St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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The world’s worst air crash happened 
last fortnight—16 people killed in a T. A. 

| T. Maddux tri-motored Ford. As a result, 
| the Department of Commerce made a new 
| flying rule. No transport plane may fly 
lower than 500 ft. If trouble forces him 
that low, the pilot must seek a landing 


Scovell Wellington place at once, 


and Compan ¥ 
sata Fastest Fighter 


ACCOUNTANTS * ENGINEERS Manufacturer William Edward Boeing 
| last week produced a military single-seater 
| biplane which he considered the fastest 

10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY | U. S. fighter, capable of 209 m.p.h. The 

BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA lastest commercial ship now being made: 

SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO Lockheed Vega, which carries six pas- 
sengers at 180 m.p.h. 








Better Pay 
James Harold Doolittle, crack Army 
cue | speed pilot, experimenter in blind flying 
Investment Securities | for the Guggenheim Fund (Tras, Oct. 7), 
| stunter extraordinary (first outside 
looper), holder of the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross, announced last week his resig- 


George H. Burr 4 Co. nation as Lieutenant in the Army Air 


Corps, to become director of aviation for 

57 William Street, New York | Shell Petroleum Corp. On leave of absence 

; | from the Army, Doolittle lately completed 

paaee Pbllodsiphia oe, Come Ranaes Coy | a 7,200-mi. roundtrip flight for the city 

| of New York, making a research tour ol 

Affiliated with airports throughout the land. His entry 

GEC. H. BURR, CONRAD & BROOM into commercial flying is not abrupt. For 

INCORPORATED | ten years has Flyer Doolittle been a rst 

| Lieutenant, total pay—$4,800 per year. 

| Service with Shell Petroleum will more 
| than triple that. income. 
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The New Pictures 

The Locked Door (United Artists). 
When you discover that the door in ques- 
tion was distinguished from other doors 
on the corridor by the words “Do Not 
Disturb” you will realize, if you have not 
already learned it from the masthead, 
that this piece is an adaptation of “The 
Sign On the Door,” a melodrama that has 
been aliment for road-shows for a decade 
or two. It is a problem play, the chief 
problem for skeptical spectators being 
whether or not the door of an ordinary 
hotel-apartment can be locked from the 
outside so that the person inside cannot 
get out. Good and Evil, shut up there, 
wait discovery by the law—Good personi- 
fied by beautiful innocent Barbara Stan- 
wyck, Evil by the bullet-riddled body of 
saturnine Rod La Rocque. There is really 
nothing the matter with The Locked Door 
except that it is very old. Its antiquity has 
stimulated Director George Fitzmaurice to 
invent, by way of disguise, some effective 
modern sets. Best shot: the floating cab- 
aret outside the twelve-mile limit, peopled 
by police spies and surrounded by weli- 
drilled policemen in speedboats. 











Across the World with Mr. & Mrs. 
Martin Johnson (Epics). In a drawing- 
room full of people in evening clothes a 
dowager says: “Oh, tell us about your 
trip.” A sandy-haired man starts answer- 
ing her verbally, shows a cinema as he 
talks. At intervals the lights in the draw- 
ing-room are turned on. The narrative 
is broken with comments or explana- 
tions. Out of this simple framework is 
projected onto the little screen in the 
drawing-room—and onto the great screen 
in the theatres—as exciting a travel pic- 
ture as ever was made. 


Mr. & Mrs. Martin Johnson have made 
many a film about wild places. Their most 
famed was Simba, a lion story that lost 
some interest because of its specializa- 
tion. Now the Johnsons point their tele- 
scopic lenses at a variety of things. They 
start in the Solomon Islands, watching the 
cowardly head-hunters launching a war- 
canoe inlaid with mother-of-pearl. In the 
New Hebrides a tribe is burying some old 
men alive; in the Big Numbers Territory 
some monkey men with prehensile feet 
peer wildly out of the trees. The Johnsons 
gave a movie show of Charlie Chaplin for 
King Nagapate’s cannibals in the Big 
Numbers Territory, next day went inland 
to see the cannibal village. No longer 
friendly, Nagapate’s men seized them and 
were getting ready to eat them when, in 
the manner long familiar to adventure 
fiction, a British man-of-war on regular 
tour-of-inspection swung into the harbor, 
lowered a boat. 


Leaving the South Seas, the Johnsons 
reached the Indian Ocean, crossed to 
Alexandria, went up to the Victoria Nile. 
Animals now replace the twisted faces of 
man-eating men. Driven by drought, a 
procession of game in stretched, incredible 
battalions passes the tents on the Seren- 
getti plains—first zebras, then _harte- 
beests, buck, cheetahs, gazelles, giraffes, 


now a tiny wire 
tells time! 


PLUG YOUR TELECHRON CLOCK INTO AN ELECTRIC OUTLET... 
ITS INFALLIBLE ACCURACY IS ASSURED BY THE TELECHRON 
MASTER CLOCK IN THE POWER HOUSE 


ADD TO THE OTHER WoNDERs of this electric 
age, the accuracy of electric time! Over the 
same slender wire that now brings light and 
power, time will come to you... silent, pre- 
cise, unquestioned . . . not for one day or eight, 
but for months and years . . . through Tele- 
chron Electric Clocks. @ You can connect any 
Telechron with an electric outlet, set it and 
forget it. Its tiny motor is driven directly by 
impulses of alternating current from an in- 
fallible Telechron Master Clock at the power 
station. It eliminates completely the bother of 
winding, oiling, cleaning and regulating. And 
because it has no temperamental springs or 
escapements, like clocks that are merely 
wound by electricity, Telechron is immeas- 
urably more accurate and efficient. Its word 
can’t be questioned! e Telechron time has 
been made as decorative as it is dependable. 
And inexpensive too. There are period and 
modern models for every purpose. Skilfully 
designed, richly wrought of fine woods and 
metals. Clocks for mantel, desk or dressing- 
table. Some with chimes. Some with illumi- 
nated dials. Wall clocks, kitchen clocks, even 
alarm clocks. Two are pictured on this page. 
There are many more at your dealer’s. He'll 
gladly display them. Prices range from $9.95 
to $55.* And every model provides the same 
uncanny accuracy! @ Warren Telechron 
Company, Ashland, Massachusetts. 
























electric 
time-keepers 


right, above: Madison, 
an attractive banjo 
clock in early-American 
design. Mahogany case 
with colored glass pan- 
els.. Six-inch silvered 
dial. Height 32%”, 
Price $50. 


right: Cathedral, an 
inexpensive clock or 
desk or dressing-table. 
Gothic design. Bakelite 
case with mottled wal- 
nut finish, Three-inch 
silvered dial. Height 
7 8/16", Price $9.95. 


*The Revere Clock 
Company, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, produces 
grandfather’s clocks 
and other distinguished 
examples of fine cab- 
inetwork equipped with 
Telechron motors. Their 
prices range from $40 
to $1200, 
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rhinos, wild dogs, all superbly photo- 
graphed. They stand out in relief as clearly 
as if they were posed in a studio. 

Lions, elephants and hippos are photo- 
graphed charging at attractive little Mrs. 
Johnson and her steady gun. The only 
silly shots concern some Boy Scouts who 
join the party for no apparent reason. 
Best shot: a lion who makes himself look 
like the lions in Trafalgar Square. 


Martin Johnson, 45, ran away from his 
home in Independence, Kan., when he was 
14. He worked for a while as bellhop in 
a Chicago hotel, worked his way East and 
then to Liverpool on a cattle boat. Coming 
back from England on a U. S. liner as a 
stowaway the next year, he read in an 
outdated magazine about the trip around 
the world in a 40-foot boat that Jack Lon- 
don was planning to take. London’s cook 
had quit. Johnson applied by letter for 
the job. London wired Johnson: “Can 
you cook? Salary $25 a month, also take 
trick at wheel.” To qualify, Johnson 
worked for a week in a restaurant. When 
the expedition broke up in the South Seas 
he lived on the beach for a year and 
learned photography from a_ stranded 
French cameraman. 

Back in Kansas, he was given so much 
publicity for having been a member of 
London’s party that he found it easy to 
raise capital. He started a string of cinema 
theatres, married Osa Leighty of Chanute, 
lectured on South Sea life, edited cinema 
newsreels, then began explorations, taking 
pictures. When photographing dangerous 
animals, Mrs. Johnson, an expert shot, 


TIME 


stands guard beside him. Once they spent 
14 months cruising in a 30-ft. ketch with 
an engine so faulty that no one could sleep 





Mrs. 
King Nagapate 


MAarTIN JOHNSON & FRIEND 


was ready to eat her. 


below on account of the fumes. Lashed to 
the hatch, they slept on deck through 
tropic storms. They say they spent one 
of the happiest times of their lives floating 
on a raft down a river in Borneo. 

Last fall the Johnsons visited the U. S. 
but have now gone to the Itura forest in 
Africa to make sound-pictures of pygmies, 
of the jungle at night. 
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Ready 
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The Water-Well Jar 

keeps both brush and : 

paste soft, sweet and 
clean. 
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SCIENCE 


Diggers 


Uncovering forgotten things in refound 
places, assiduous men have recently seen, 
done the following: 


Grecian Main Street. In 160 ap, 
Corinth, classic city, throve lustily. Pau- 
sanias was its Baedeker. He described a 
street running from the market place to 
the theatre. In 396 a.v., Alaric the Goth 
devastated the city. Ancient Corinth dis- 
appeared under tons of débris and earth. 
Little by little the old town is being un- 
earthed. Theodore Leslie Shear, one of 
Princeton’s archaeologists, has returned to 
the U. S. after four years of digging there. 
He announced the discovery of the 
Pausanias-chronicled street, the theatre 
with seats for 20,000. 

Hiram of Tyre. At Jebeil, Phoenicia, 
industrious Germans unearthed a statue of 
heroic proportions. After much learned 
controversy, the diggers agreed that the 
statue must be that of King Hiram I of 
Tyre, who reigned as a contemporary of 
Solomon, 480 years after Moses had led 
the children of Israel from the wilderness 
and a diet of manna. King Hiram was 
something of an entrepreneur for his time: 
Solomon needed aid for the building of 
his temple, the mighty House of the Lord; 
Hiram had certain supplies and many arti- 
sans. They bargained. The outcome was 
that Hiram sent Solomon hewed cedars of 
Lebanon, gold and many an artisan, In 


return Solomon paid Hiram 20,000 meas- 
ures of wheat and 20 measures of pure oil 
per year. (Seven years were required for 
the building of the Temple.) The subjects 
of Hiram were evidently gratified at the 
business acumen of their king, for they 
built him this new-found statue. 
Grecian Restoration. In 1687, Turk- 
ish Janizaries, conquerors of southeastern 
Europe, were besieged at Athens by the 
Venetians. During the battle a great store 
of powder blew up inside the Parthenon, 
scattering columns, frieze and architraves. 
Townsfolk used blocks of Parthenon mar- 
ble for doorsteps and pigpens. A hundred 
years ago Lord Elgin stole great masses 
of the sculpture for the British Museum 
in London, to save them from “local van- 
dalism.” Byron berated him. The Greek 
Government, belatedly renascent, is now 
reconstructing the torn Parthenon in the 
semblance of its periclean perfection. 
Egyptian Brooders. Although the dy- 
nastic Egyptians lacked artificial light with 
which modern poulterers perform fake 
sunrises to make their hens lay overtime, 
they used incubators to hatch out eggs. 
The old time hatcheries were cone-shaped 
mud huts heated by burning chaff. An 
attendant always sat within to warn 
against temperature too hot or too cold. 
Of a clutch 95% hatched successfully. 
William D. Mann, U. S. assistant com- 
mercial attache at Cairo, found out about 
the ancient Egyptian brooders when he 
was seeking an Egyptian market for the 
latest type of U. S.-made incubators. 
Etruscan Hero’s Tomb. Princess Lu- 
ciano Bonaparte owns land at Vulci, 
Etruscan community near Rome. Etrus- 
can tombs underlie the whole vicinity. Re- 
cently, watching her peasants plowing, she 
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saw a yoke of oxen sprawl into the ground. 
After extricating the animals, searchers 
found a series of unknown, unrifled tombs. 


Chief among them was that of an Etrus- | 


can hero, shrouded in blue and white 
gauze, with his little possessions around 
him, even a branch of laurel, still green. 
A coin in the tomb dated it about the 
3rd century B.c. 


Kish, one of the first cities to be | 


founded after the waters prevailed upon 
the earth and Jahveh ordered Noah and 
his entourage into the ark, has given up 
more of its interments: the Field Museum- 
Oxford University Joint Expedition found 
the traces of the tribe of the Elamites, 
descendants of Elam, son of Shem, grand- 
son of Noah. The Elamites had a fearsome 
custom of burying alive the attendants of 
a dead king. The explorers found oldest 
known examples of civilized pottery and 
sculpture, about 6000 B.c. Kish is in Meso- 
potamia, near Ur of the Chaldees. Re- 
searches have shown that burial customs 
of the two peoples were similar. From the 
Elamites descended the Sumerians, some 
of whose painted terra-cotta statuary has 
been recovered. Between 4000 and 3000 
B.c. the Sumerians, a higher type of civil- 


ation, gave up burial alive. The diggers | 


also discovered traces of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
restoration work on the temple of Hars- 
gakalemma, and a baby’s rattle in the form 
of a hollow clay hedgehog with a hardened 
mud marble. 

City of Sin? Sodom, so wicked that 
the Lord rained brimstone and fire upon it, 
was thought found by Father Mallon of the 
Pontifical Bible Institute of Jerusalem, on 
the plains of Jordan. A few vases, flint 
instruments, broken pottery, the ruins of 
an ancient wall were found, all covered 
with a thick layer of ashes. The evidence 
pointed to inhabitancy during the Bronze 
Age (2000 B.C.). 

Angora, capital of new Turkey, formed 


the base of the Hittite Expedition of the | 


University of Chicago's Oriental Institute. 
From there to Alishar is a day’s journey 
by train and horse. At Alishar, rare and 
well-preserved examples of Hittite culture 


were unearthed in a mound twelve layers | 
deep, one dead city atop its dead pred- | 


ecessor. Out of the dusty ruins were dug 
Instruments for which the diggers could 
find no obvious use. The peasants there- 
about still living in a partly Stone Age con- 
dition solved the difficulties by exhibiting 
some of their own utensils of husbandry— 
flint-pronged threshing boards, wooden 
water jars, grain cradles, grinding stones. 
The relics, some of them beautiful in glaze 
and form, with an estimated age of 4,000 
years, point to an ample trace with Egypt. 
They go automatically into the possession 
of the Turkish Government. 


Despoiled Queen. At Thebes, near the | 


Valley of the Kings, where Lord Carnarvon 
found Tutankhamen, Herbert E. Winlock 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art ex- 
pedition unearthed the mummy of Meryet- 
Amun, more than 3,000 years old, de- 
spoiled by robbers, but still in a decent 
state of preservation. Queen Meryet- 
Amun (1480-40 B.c.) died soon after her 
coronation. Her body was prepared and 
wrapped in many thicknesses of bandage. 
The inner coffin which covered her corpse 
was decorated, according to Egyptian 
ritual, with a replica of her body. On the 
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ASUPER 
IRON THAT 
OUTLASTS 
THE 


RAVAGES 
OF TIME 


AND 
CLIMATE.. 


i. ROOTED in the minds of men responsi- 


ble for today’s towering structures lies 
the thought... “this building shall be perma- 
nent!” That’s why so many specify Toncan 
for exposed parts of their buildings. 
But Toncan means more than just permanence. 
It means life-long economy. Frequerit repairs are 
unnecessary ... maintenance costs are low... 
deterioration becomes a minor factor tothe owner. 


For Toncan wages a more stubborn fight against 
rust and corrosion than any other ferrous metal 
.... the rust and corrosion that attack down- 


spoutings, flashing, cornices, ventilators and 
window frames. 


Industry, too, turns to Toncan for piping, fur- 
naces, stoves, refrigerators, culverts and innumer- 
able other products where resistance to rust is 
all important. 


Look for the Toncan label ... and wherever 


you find it, consider it your guarantee of per- 
manence and life-long economy. 
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Corrosion that eats 
away ordinary pipe 
bas little effect on pipe 
of Toncan Copper 
Mo-lyb-den-um Iron. 
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CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORP. - MASSILLON & CANTON, OHIO 
WORLD’S LARGEST AND MOST HIGHLY SPECIALIZED ALLOY STEEL PRODUCERS 
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Your Son's 
Success / 


Does it Depend on 
Chance or Training? 


Is your son trained to become a business ex- 
ecutive? Or, will his career be determined 
by chance in the “school of hard knocks?” 
Will your son choose the work thatis fitted to 
his temperament and his abilities? Or, will he 
drudge along a square peg in a round hole? 


Babson Institute can help you solve these 
questions. Our intensive training under 
business experts offers any ambitious young 
man the direct approach to leadership. At 
Babson Institute your son will not only 
learn the fundamentals of Finance, Manage- 
ment, Distribution and Production, but he 
will also find out how to apply this knowl- 
edge in a most practical way. 


Send for Booklet 


You owe it to your son to send for our booklet and, 
without any obligation on your part, secure the facts 
about the work given at Babson Institute. You should 
learn how your son can have the benefit of training 
that will help put him “out in front’’ from the very 
start. Students may enroll March 31, June 30, or Sep- 
tember 24, 1930 and complete the work in nine conse- 
cutive months. Write for the free booklet today. 


Fill in coupon below 
BABSON INSTITUTE 
201 Babson Park, Mass. 


Please send me without obligation, your booklet, 
Training for Business Leadership’’ and complete 
information about your intensive business course. 





The motor in your product 
may mean the difference be- 
tween general acceptance by 
users or failure. The motor 
must be designed correctly, backed 
by experience, and made for its par- 
ticular function. Signal Fractional 
Horsepower Motors will meet your re- 
quirements. . . will be designed for your 









product. Send us your specifications. Our 

recommendations are part of our service. 
SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 

Menominee, Mich. 


1902 Broadway 
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forehead was the tenon hole which had 
held the stolen vulture-head coronet, sym- 
bol of queenly power. The outer coffin 
masterpiece of joiner’s art, at one time 
encased in gold sheets, lying undisturbed 
for centuries in the dark crypt, “created 
an eerie effect” on Digger Winlock. 
Egyptian Forts. Dr. George Andrew 


Reisner, Harvard Egyptologist who looks | 


like the late Theodore Roosevelt, brought 
back six cases of relics from his shoveling 
ground in Egypt. They came from a series 
of eight sand-hidden forts built 5,000 years 
ago along 50 miles of the Sudan, to guard 
caravans of precious metals, spices, Ethi- 
opian slaves, ivory from desert raiders. 


Snug as a Cat 

In his London hotel room last week 
was Dr. Bailey Willis, 72-year-old geolo- 
gist-emeritus of Stanford University, at- 
tache of the Carnegie Institution, scientific 































STANFORD’s BAILEY WILLIS 
He walked 500 miles. 





advisor to states and governments.* He 
had just returned from a 7000-mile trip 
through Africa. He had walked 500 miles 
of the way, nicking rocks, sampling grav- 
els, speculating on the waters of the great- 
lake and big-game country, inspecting all 
“rift valleys” to form his own theory as to 
whether there is a great continental split 
running from Abyssinia to the Jordan, and 
if so whether it was formed by tension 
(sinking) or compression (up-thrusting of 
the sides). 

Chipper as ever after his travels, Geolo- 
gist Willis talked of animals as well as 
rocks. “Never in my knowledge was I in 
any danger,” said he. “But I took a 
hunter along as life insurance in certain 
districts . lions are not particularly 
dangerous. They are generally so well fed 
they don't bother you. Driving along we 
scared seven off their kill beside the road. 
All ran away except the ‘old man,’ who 
wagged his tail back and forth. But we 
didn’t try to twist it.” 

*When Professor Willis predicted another 
earthquake for Southern California the Los 
Angeles Grapitic (society weekly) excited by a 
rival geologist, Robert Thomas Hill, assailed the 
prediction as “the incondite ravings of a mischief 
maker .. . God must have tipped him off.” 
(Time, Feb. 27, 1928.) 
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KERMaT} 





—and now the new 200 
America’s Ace of Action 


Again Kermath blazes a new trail in pre- 
senting a more highly refined super power 
marine engine. 

a No other engine in the world but this 

200” will provide equal rotative speeds or 
anywhere near equal power with the same 
cubic displacement. 

But you must have all the facts. No one 
but Kermath offers such a phenomenal per- 
former—a masterpiece of advanced engi- 
neering. Write for special and complete 
information today. 

4 to 200 IP, $295 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
5875 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 king St., W., Toronto, Ontario 
New York Show Rooms - 5th Ave. and 15th St. 


“A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 































THERE are thousands of 
periodicals—There is just 
ONE Newsmagazine 
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ASHEVILLE 


Playground of Western 
North Carolina,now an 

















Industrial Center too 








ISCOVERED by the Vanderbilts and 
furthered by the Groves, the Asheville 





district is a spot where beauty and health- 





fulness attach no penalties to the build- 





ing and operation of industries. Many 
notable examples of successful manu- 





facturing are now a matter of record. 








Due to the wealth and variety of raw materials, 
strategic location as a distributing center, 





native born labur and low cost 
power, the Asheville district has 





a deeply interesting story for 





makers of many products. 
Tell us what you'd like to make 





at lower cost and in what volume. 
A detailed report is yours for the 
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asking. 
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POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
ROOM NO, 540, INDUSTRIAL, BUREAU 
WYRAL CABOLT BN NORTH CAROLINA 
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Commonwealth 
Edison Company 
has paid 161 con- 
secutive divi- 
dends to its stock- 
holders. Send for 
1929 Year Book, 
Stock is listed on 
The ChicagoStock 
Exchange. 


Shriners point with pride to their new 
Medinah Athletic Club towering 42 
stories over North Michigan Boulevard 
—a fitting temple to their lofty ideals. 
Saracenic in design, with dome and 
minaret, this $8,000,000 structure is per- 
haps the world’s handsomest home for 
a club. Edison service is the faithful 
genie, supplying modern electric conven- 
ience and comfort. 


Commonwealth EdisonC 
The Central Station Serving Chicapo 
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| Mopy RN ' 


HERE's a book that will help you with 
your record-keeping problems, Con- 
tains wide variety of life-size Bookkeeping 
forms, completely filled in, illustrating uses. 
For office or factory —business or profession 
—it shows you simplest and most efficient 
methods of accounting now being used b 
300,000 leading firms. Send for your FRE 
copy today. No obligation! 

JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 

6057 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Merely Fill in Coupon and 140. 
Will be Sent you FRE 


Name 
Business 


City 


There are five preceptors here. Each one could head 
acomplete school, but at Kiski each one takes only 
about 40 boys. Various faculty members teach them 
but he advises them, helps them, entertains them in 
his home. Send for ‘‘The Kiski Plan’’ which ex- 
plains this. 


KISKI 


Kiskiminetas School for Bo: 
SALTSBURG, PA. 


Box 929 
DISTINCTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
Europe Oberammergau 
Mediterranean Egypt 
Call or send for information 


TEMPLEGIOTOURS 


+meoapo! 
447T—Park Square Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 
New York Washington Columbus Chicago San Francisco 


Far East 








TIME 
MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Poor 


To Cincinnati, Miss Florence E. Weaver 
bequeathed her estate of $609,000 provid- 
ing that it first be held at accrued interest 
for 500 years. The eventual amount: 24 
quadrillion dollars. The purpose: to house 
crippled children, build parks, aid “the 
poor of the Caucasian race.” 


a 
He-Locust 


In Berlin last week an amorous he- 
locust was allowed to utter his mating call 
in front of a radio microphone. In an- 
other room the delicate sound was so per- 
fectly reproduced and broadcast that a 


she-locust, duped, at once took wing; flew | 


into the loud-speaker, bumped her head. 
Ee 


Bowler 


In Milwaukee, one George Kinder be- 
gan bowling in an alley. He bowled for 50 
hours and 28 minutes, bowled 362 games, 
bowled 907 strikes, lifted 53 tons of balls, 
bowled an average score of 149 each game, 
beat the previous endurance bowling 
record by 31 hours, became World’s Mara- 
thon Bowling Champion. 

Apology 

In Manhattan, on the outside of an un- 

finished building, a mauve sign appeared 


| inscribed with these words: 


Our Sincere Apologies 
To Our Neighbors 
For the Unavoidable Annoyance 
This Hammering Must Occasion 


Tack 


In Mount Morris, N. Y., a joker put a 
tack on the chair of Angelina Ceronit, who 
sat on the tack, squeaked, contracted blood 
poisoning, died. 


— ¢ —— 
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Bass 


In Santa Monica, Calif., swimming 
about in the surf, Albert Fuchs managed 
to catch with his hands-and lug ashore a 
ten-pound, live silver-bass. 

Rea “eee 
Journey 

In Manhattan, 560-lb. Catherine Smith 

fell ill. She giggled when eight men carried 


her from her house, squealed when pinched | 


in the entrance to an ambulance, grew 
morose when requested to sit on the floor 
of an emergency wagon, was carted to a 
hospital on the laps of two policemen. 


eh ee 


| Something 


In Brooklyn, a vague person telephoned 


police headquarters. “There is something | 


going on here,” he said. 


Six plain-clothes detectives and four | 


patrolmen went to investigate. Presently 
the vague person again telephoned police 
headquarters. ‘“You’d better send more 
policemen,” he said, “there are a lot of 
men in the yard and they’ve got flash- 
lights.” “They’re policemen,” he was told. 
“They’re not,” he retorted. “I can’t see 
any uniforms.” The detectives failed to 
discover “something going on.” 
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Cold Reason 
Applied to 


Cold Rooms 


Cold rooms don't save any money...and 
they don't save any lives, either...Nobody 
can compute what they cost in human 
| suffering and loss...and nobody who is 
sensible to the ever-present danger of 
cold rooms will put up with them. 


Do not jeopardize the health of your 
loved ones...do not defer their living 
| comfort and your own...install a radi- 

ator heating plant...it's the only kind of 

heating that assures a steady, even tem- 


perature in every room. 


And get the best while you are getting 
| it...an “All-American” Heating Plant. It 
cuts down the fuel cost of heat. Cuts out 
the medical cost of cold. Burns hard or 
soft coal, coke, oil or gas. The only thing 
it doesn't burn is money. 





And you don't have to wait until you can 
| pay for it...we'll do the waiting...a little 
| down and a little monthly solves the 

problem...On the opposite page you 

can get an approximate idea of the 
price. Mail the coupon and let us give 
| you the details. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 
& 
STANDARD SANITARY 
CORPORATION 
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The Critchfield 
Digest for 


OW ready! This is good news to the 
LY hundreds of executives who use this 
popular little work to answer the many 
questions on practical merchandising 
and advertising details that come up 
daily in business. 


Everyday Facts 
on Markets and Media 


Things you want to know at a glance; 
for example—ask the population, the 
car and tractor registration, retail and 
chain stores, banks, industries in any 
town in the U. S. and Canada having 
daily newspapers—then quickly find 
the answer in The Digest. 

Data on newspapers, airports and 
radio stations in U.S. and Canada. In- 
dexed for easy reference; accurate, cor- 
rect to January, 1930. Send $2 or order 
on approval. 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 
New York Philadelphia 
Los Angeles Portland 
Seattle 





Chicago 
Minneapolis 
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JOSEPH CONRAD 
LIFE AND LETTERS 


By G. Jean-Aubry 


Beautifully printed and bound. 
Fully illustrated. 


THE AUTHORIZED LIFE OF THE 
GREAT AND ADVENTUROUS WRITER 
WITH MANY CONRAD LETTERS 
HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 
“A magnificent book and one which, be- 
cause of its peculiar values WILL NOT BE 
SUPERSEDED AS LONG AS INTEREST 
IN JOSEPH CONRAD REMAINS.” — 
Boston Transcript 
*“POSSESSES ALL OF THOSE QUALITIES 
THAT ARE DESIRABLE IN FIRST- 
RATE BIOGRAPHY.’’—N. Y. Evening 
Post 


Highly recommended by the A. L. A. 
ORDER ON APPROVAL 


UNION LIBRARY ASS'N 
Established 1884 
118-120 East 25th St., New York, N. Y. 
Herbert L. Bowman. Treas. & Mgr. 
7) Please send mea set of Joseph Conrad on 
m.o. | > 
ae A for $1.98. 
Please send me without charge your Bar- 
gain Book Catalog No. 210 Ti. 


approval. I enclose 


Address . 
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Road to Mandalay 


THE LAcQguEeR Lapy—F. Tennyson Jesse 
—Macmillan ($2.50). 
’Er petticoat was yaller an’ ’er little cap 
was green, 
’An ’er name was Supi-yaw-lat—jes’ the 
same as Theebaw’s Queen. . . . 
—Kipling. 
Here is the true story of Supaya-lat (as 
Author Jesse spells her) and how she came 
to be Thibaw’s queen; how the riotous, 


sometimes murderous goings-on in the 
Golden Palace of Mandalay finally 


brought the British to Upper Burma, to 
extinguish in one night the picture-book 
existence of the Lord of All Power and 
Glory, the Centre of the Universe. 

Fanny, the pretty little Burmese-Italian 
half-caste, was the immediate cause of 
Mandalay’s downfall. When good King 
Mindon died, and the unscrupulous 
Supaya-lat married Thibaw, a minor 
prince, and engineered a coup d’état which 
landed him on the throne, his brothers 
and their supporters in a bloody grave, 
Fanny, her European maid-of-honor, 
found herself a favorite. In spite of 
wholesale massacres not quite drowned 
out by nightlong music and daylong feast- 
ing, Fanny enjoyed those butterfly years. 
But then she fell in love with Bonvoisin, 
who had come to the court of Ava 
to get the concession to the royal ruby 
mines. He was a Frenchman, but she took 
him seriously. When he returned with a 
wife, Fanny stole copies of the treaties 
Mandalay had made with France, gave 
them to the English, had her revenge on 
Bonvoisin, brought down everything in 
ruins. 

Author F. Tennyson Jesse is a grand- 
niece of the late great Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son, onetime (1850-92) Poet Laureate of 
England. But she is no whole-souled ad- 
mirer of the Tennysonian virtues. Some 


of her printed remarks should make her 


great-uncle revolve in his cerements. One- 
time painter, newspaperwoman, reviewer, 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 


by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Tue Wuistiters’ Room—Paul Alverdes—Covici- 
Friede ($1.50). A one-act postlude to the War; 
its scene a wardin a German hospital, where four 
men who have been shot through the throat live 
in a strange Lilliputian world of their own. (See 
lime, Jan. 27.) 

Tne Wispom or Love—Jakob Schaffner—Cow- 
ard-McCann ($2.50). The love-triangle of three 
Berliners who mean each other nothing but good. 
There is no villain, and the hero is a woman. 
(Time, Jan. 27.) 

& Co.—Jean-Richard Bloch—Simon & 
Schuster ($3). The epic struggle of the Simlers, 
manufacturers extraordinary, told with a breadth 
and command of detail that mark the work of a 
master craftsman. (Time, Jan. 27.) 


Address Book Orders to 
BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 














© Tne microscope told 


us... Our experience 


proved it .. . VALET 


is a better blade... 


" INE out of our 10 research 
men use the Valet blade 
because its remarkable 

shaving quality bears out the findings 

of the microscope.” The Detroit 

Testing Laboratory, Detroit, Michigan. 


’ 7 r LA A 


Men who know steel prefer the Valet— 
and those who know faces prescribe it 
— because this remarkable blade proves its 
superiority both in the laboratory and 
bathroom. Triple-hardened Valetite- 
processed steel finished to a micro-edge 
assures a degree of uniformity impossible 
to attain by the usual process of 
manufacture. The new Valet, ideal for 
stropping is always ready for use without . 
stropping. Try it in the scientifically 
designed AutoStrop Razor. You'll like 
its friendly angle, superior shaving 
performance and unequalled convenience. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., INC. 
656 First Ave., New York 


Also Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Rio de Janeiro 


All dealers now have the new Valet 


blade in stock. 





The NEW VALET 
AutoStrop BLADE 
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IHOT SPRINGS. 


NATIONAL PARK 


Ae ae 


SUPREME MEDICAL 
WATERS AT THE 


ARLINGTON 
Hotel & Baths 


Rejuvenate and stay young in the 
revitalizing touch of these radio- 
active waters—enjoy the comforts, 
cuisine and social pleasures of the 
hospitable ARLINGTON, and re- 
turn home refreshed by a mid- 
winter vacation in this land of smil- 
ing skies and balmy air. 
Recuperative Baths 

Realize the incomparable 
benefit of these hot medical 
baths. Supreme of all Na- 
ture’s curatives, HotSprings’ 
waters effect marked relief 
from la grippe, rheumatic, 





Hot Springs 


nervous and circulatory Waters are 
disorders;widelyacclaimed owned and 
also for reconditioning run- conwenes 

DS reciraningy eo by the U.S, 
down physiques. Waters Government 


available to our guests in 

the immaculate Arlington Baths within the 
hotel and operated under supervision of 
the U. S. Government. 

Outdoor Recreation 
Splendid golf —two courses—club privi- 
leges — horseback —tennis — motoring — 
or loafing in the sunshine. To know more 
about this delightful place, write for our 
interesting booklet and rates. Just address. 


W. E. CHESTER, Pres. & Gen'Il Mgr. * 


THE ARLINGTON HOTEL 


Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas 
Reached on through sleepers via the ¥ 
Missouri Pacific and Rock Island, 


Railways —Airways landing field. 
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TIME 


correspondent for the Ministry of In- 
formation during the War, she has also 
written: Yom Fool, 
Moonraker, Murder and 


its Motives 


Author Jesse is married to Harold Marsh | 


Harwood, with whom she collaborated on 
a play: The Pelican. She lives in Sussex, 
likes yachting. 


eS 
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Road to Rome 

CARDINAL NEWMAN—J. Lewis May— 
Dial ($3.50). 

John Henry Cardinal Newman, onetime 
hope of the Anglicans, then convert to 
Roman Catholicism, finally acknowledged | 
prince of his adopted church, author of 
the “immortal” Apologia pro vita sua, is | 
now little more than a dusty document, 
even at Oxford University where his fame | 
was brightest. Author May, sympathetic | 
archivist, here takes out the dossier and 
with reverent breath blows off some of the 
dust. 

John Henry Newman was born in Lon- 
don in 1801, of well-to-do and cultured 
parents. He was destined to intellectual 
struggle and religious leadership. Even 
as a schoolboy at Dr. Nicholas’s Academy 
for Young Gentlemen, at Ealing, he was 
considered an impressive speaker, and 
“was selected to deliver a speech before 
the Duke of Kent. The boy’s voice had 
just then begun to break, and though ke 
persevered with his speech, it was more 
like a yodelling performance than a sober 
oration. The Doctor in some embarrass- 
ment ... explained apologetically, ‘His 
voice is breaking.’ ‘Ah,’ replied the Duke, 
‘but the action was good.’” At 15, New- 
man became an undergraduate of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and disappointed every- 
body by breaking down in his examina- 
tions. He had overworked; for 20 weeks 
before the “schools” (finals) he had 
crammed an average of 20 hours a day. 
Later he became Fellow of Oriel, then one 
of Oxford’s most coveted honors; was 
ordained deacon at 23, eventually became 
University Preacher. 

By 1840 the Church of England was 
quite evidently a house divided against 
itself. Some of Oxford’s young intellec- 
tual lights (John Keble, E. B. Pusey, John 
Henry Newman) had started the Oxford 
Movement, which aimed to lead the 
Church back to its Catholic traditions. 
By preaching and by pamphlets (the 
famed “Tracts for the Times’) they 
spread their propaganda. Newman _be- 
came so extreme an Anglo-Catholic that 
it was not long before he went the whole 
way and entered the Roman Catholic 
Church. He took many followers with 
him, but some balked. Said he: “A per- 
son in Devonshire is all but made up— 
he sticks at St. Cyprian. .’ New- 
man’s reception was chilly, to say the 
least; the Pope sent him congratulations 
on recovering from a wretched heresy. 





| For years he was looked upon with sus- 


‘ 


picion by his new superiors, his sugges- 
tions ignored, his plans thwarted. In 1848 
he was put in charge of a mission in 
Birmingham. 

The convert had a hard row to hoe. 
He tried to found a Catholic university 
in Dublin, and was thwarted; was prom- 
ised a bishopric, which never came; 


asked to make a translation of the Bible, 
But 


and the plans fell through. when 





was | 


Many Latitudes, | 
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‘I NeverE 
A Raise ScSo Soon’ 


‘I’ve Increased Your Salary 
Because You’re Worth It’’ 


xpected 


OU have been with us about a 

month and you are by far the most 
competent secretary I ever had. Six weeks 
ago you were only a telephone girl—I can’t 
understand how you gained your present 
speed and accuracy in only 6 weeks. Why, 
a great many of our stenographers have 
studied shorthand for ten months and still 
mé ake many errors.” 

“That isn’t their fault, Mr. Chapman. 
Old-fashioned shorthand “requires months 
of hard study and practice and even when 
it is mastered it is difficult to read. But 
Speedwriting i is very easy. I—’”’ 

‘Speedwriting? What's that?” 

For answer the girl handed the big busi- 
ness man her notebook. 

“Why, this is remarkable, 
It’s in simple A B C’s!” 

“Yes, surely. That’s how I learned it 
so quickly. Anyone can learn Speedwriting. 
There are only a few easy rules. There are 
no hooks or curves; every ‘character’ you 
use is a letter you already know—one that 
your hand needs no special training to 
make.” 

“Well, that’s the most remarkable thing 
I ever heard of. I could use that myself at 
board meetings and a dozen other places 
You can write it rapidly, too!” 

“One boy I know, who studied Speed- 
writing in his own home, took court tes- 
timony at the rate of 106 words a minute 
after only 15 hours of study.” 

‘Miss Baker, where can I get some liter- 
ature on Speedwriting? I really believe I'll 
take it up myself!” 

Two months later Mr. Chapman 
all his stenographers were Speedwriters! 


You Can Do It Too 


Tens of thousands have been freed from the drudg- 
ery of the old-fashioned methods of learning and 
writing shorthand by this marvelous new system, 
which may be written with a pencil or on a type- 
writer; can be learned at homein a third the time 
needed to master any other system; is more accu- 
rate, and can be written with amazing rapidity. 

Mail the coupon tonight. It will bring you an 
illustrated book full of examples and stories of suc- 
cessful Speedwriters all over 
the world. No matter what 
your need for shorthand may 
be—you can fillthat need 
better with Speedwriting. 

SPEEDWRITING, Inc. 

Dept. 362 
200 Madison Ave., 
\ New York, N. Y. 
ALEEEREREREEREE EERE EREEESEREE ERE SEE SS 
SPEEDWRITING, INC., Dept. 362, 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me the Free book on Speedwriting. 


Miss Baker. 
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Charles Kingsley, famed author of West- 
ward Ho!, attacked him, calling him 
jesuitical, Newman’s series of replies (the 
Apologia pro vita sua) not only demolished 
Kingsley but reéstablished Newman's rep- 
utation as the most important religious 
figure in England. He wrote the Apologia 
in seven weeks, sometimes working for 22 














— 





JoHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN 
A kindly light led him. 


hours at a stretch. Says Biographer May: 
“It has been proclaimed a classic—which 
means that it is one of those books which 
people say they must read some time, 
and never read at all.””’ No poet, Newman 
wrote (while still an Anglican) one of the 
most famed of English hymns, “Lead, 
Kindly Light.” His prose was praised by 
Purist Walter Pater. One of his sermons 
Thomas Babington Macaulay knew by 
heart, and George Eliot could not quote 
it without tears. 

Newman was gentle, but he was not 
weak, as one Monsignor learned to his 
cost when he wrote him a condescending 
invitation to come to Rome and better 
himself. Said Newman: “I have received 
your letter, inviting me to preach next 
Lent in your church at Rome to ‘an audi- 
ence of Protestants more educated than 
could ever be the case in England.’ How- 
ever, Birmingham people have souls; and 
I have neither taste nor talent for the sort 
of work which you cut out for me. And 
I beg to decline your offer.” 

Finally Newman’s day came. Pio Nono 
(Pius IX) died; his successor raised New- 
man, at 80, to the Cardinalate. Ten years 
later (1890) Death came for him, who had 
lived to see his wheel of fortune come full 
circle. A gentleman and a scholar, he had 
his reward. 

The Biographer. J. Lewis May was 
born in London (1873) and lives there, but 
his family still consider themselves natives 
of Devonshire. After a number of years 
in France he became literary advisor and 
reader for Publishers John Lane and Elkin 
Mathews; was made general editor of 
Lane’s English edition of the works of 
Anatole France, of whom he wrote a 
biography. Lane knew agnostic Author 
France and admired him, but not nearly 
so much as he does Newman. He married 


young, has one son, one daughter. His 
literary tastes are conservative; he also 
likes detective stories, loafing, smoking a 
pipe. Says he: “I read very little new 
stuff. When a new book comes out, I take 
down an old one. . . . Writing I like as a 
sailor likes the sea—mighty glad to be 
done with it, and then very soon itching 
to get back to it again.” 


— (9) 


Road to Fame 


STENDHAL; The Life of an Egoist— 
Rudolf Kayser—Henry Holt ($3). 

Henri-Marie Beyle, who called himself, 
among other pseudonyms, Baron de Stend- 
hal—sensualist, cynic, soldier, exile, diplo- 
mat, author—wrote his first novel at 44 
and said of himself: “Je serai compris 
vers 1900 [I shall be understood about 
1900 |.” 

Henri’s father, whom he always disliked 
and later spoke of usually as “the bas- 
tard,” was a royalist who escaped the fury 
of the French Revolution only because he 
was a citizen of out-of-the-way Grenoble. 
There Henri was born in 1783, and natur- 
ally grew up as a republican, to pique his 
father. He was difficult, even as a child. 
When told to kiss the plump cheek of a 
grown-up female relative, he bit it. His 
mother’s death, when he was 5, plunged 
him into despair and atheism. His only 
childhood friend was his grandfather’s 
valet, who was killed by falling from a 
mulberry tree. At school Henri won a 
prize at mathematics, and at 16 was al- 
lowed to go to Paris, ostensibly to enter 
L’Ecole Polytechnique, really “with the 
firm intention of becoming a seducer of 
women.” He did neither; in 1800 his 
cousin Pierre Daru got him a clerk’s job 
in the Ministry of War; a little later had 
him transferred to the Italian Army under 
General Bonaparte, shortly before the 
battle of Marengo. 

In Milan, Henri entered the lists of 
love and was badly thrown; for a time he 
was under doctor’s care. “He took little 
part in the fighting, though he distin- 
guished himself at Castelfranco.”” When 
the campaign finished, he sent in his 
papers. Back in Paris once more, he fell 
in love with an actress. They went to- 
gether to Marseilles, where Henri had a 
job in a wholesale grocery, and were happy 
for some time. Then Mélanie got an en- 
gagement in Paris and they parted. In 
Napoleon’s 1806 campaign against Prussia, 
Henri was once again with the army, in 
the commissary department. That little 
business over, he returned to Italy, where 
he took by storm a lady he had formerly 
been unable to subdue. He entered the 
fact thus in his diary: “Victory at 11:30 
on the night of the 21st.” 

This cynic admired one man: Napoleon. 
In the disastrous campaign against Russia, 
Henri followed him, this time as a mem- 
ber of the Emperor’s staff. With the abdi- 
cation of Napoleon, Henri took refuge in 
Italy, turned to literature. His first book, 
under the pseudonym Louis Alexandre 
César Bombet. was proved to be a plagiar- 
ism from one Carpani. From Henri’s point 
of view, however his version was merely a 
brilliant condensation of a dull book. He 
was looked on with suspicion by the Aus- 
trian authorities in Italy, who thought he 
might be a Carbonaro, and finally was ex- 
pelled from Milan. Later, when he had 


openly renounced his loyalty to Bona- 
parte and had been made consul at Trieste, 
suspicious Diplomat Metternich again 
forced his removal. He ended his days as 
consul of Civitavecchia, near Rome. 
Heavy-set, square-faced, unhandsome, 
awkward, Henri Beyle had many mis- 
tresses, but in his whole life loved only 
one woman besides his mother: Mathilde 
Visconti. She was faithful to her husband, 
and would have none of Henri. Proud of 
his English, he could not make himself 
understood in London when he wanted to 
buy a jar of jam. His books were not 
successful; the publisher of one of them 
wrote to him: “The book must be sacred— 
nobody seemed even to dare to touch it.” 
His friends were not sure of him: his re- 
marks, written and printed, might have 
been irony but seemed to some people like 
treachery. Though he was a conscientious 
consul, he was perfectly cynical about poli- 
tics, which never excited him. He died of 
a stroke on a Paris street-corner, to 
the jeers of ragamuffins who thought he 
was drunk. Author of many books, he 
wrote at least two which are still read, 
which are perhaps ‘“‘beginning to be under- 
stood”: The Red and the Black, On Love. 


1. 


Scientific Thriller 


Tue Iron Star—John Taine—Dut- 
ton ($2.50). 

If an iron tack were put near a moun- 
tain of pure iron, the tack would weigh 
more than it did before. This scientific 
conditional relative known as “induced 
mass,” Author Taine has made the basis 
for a hair-raising yarn of an African 
primeval god, a subterranean mass of 
meteoric metal whose emanations corrupt 
the souls of men and change their bodies; 
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HENRI-MARIE (“DE STENDHAL’’) BEYLE 





“T shall be understood about 1900.” 


(See col, 2) 


the startling adventures among a tribe of 
degenerated human beings of three sane 
Chicago scientists and their pretty secre- 
tary. The Iron Star is unusual among 
thrillers not only in its subject-matter but 
in the skeptical and light-hearted (at times 
distressingly light-hearted) style in which 
all these wonders are set forth. 
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HESE three old sages were blind. Long ago they lost 
their eyesight in the great Kuble Khan’s service. 
And so, one day, they fell to arguing as to what the 
Khan’s new animal from India was like. To settle the 
dispute they repaired to the court yard. 
-Each, touching a different part, described the great 
animal thus: 
“Tt is like a great tree.” 
“No, no! Like a great bridge.” 


“Fools, can’t you see? It is like a great snake.” 





The driver with wide open eyes—looked down and 
laughed aloud. How could he explain, except to say: 
“You’re all partly right—giddap Rajah!” 

Had there been three other wise blind men, the one at 
the tusk would have cried “It’s like a stone”; the one 
riding behind the ears, “‘No—like a fan’’; and the other 
on the broad back—‘‘No, a carpet.” 


Partly right 


but mostly 
wrong. 


Business men, who for years have known well some 
one phase of Grinnell Company’s activity,—are apt to 
conclude that shat division is the whole, or at least a ma- 
jor part of the company’s business. Each could argue 
very plausibly from personal experience that Grinnell 
Company is greatest in some one product or service in 
the field of industrial piping, perhaps unknown to the 
others. Any engineer or architect knows why each of six 
old Grinnell customers could be partly right, and yet 
each be very much wrong. 

Almost every day we learn of a surprising difference of 
opinion between the president of a company and tech- 


‘nical men in his own organization as to what orders 


should be given to Grinnell Company and which to com- 
petition. So we have listed here six of our principal divi- 
sions for the information of Presidents. 





Thermolier the copper unit heater. A better 
and cheaper means of heating many types of 
industrial and commercial buildings. 


Pipe Fabrication. Pipe bends, welded head- 
ers and the Triple XXX line for super power 
work, 





Cast Iron Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accurately machined 
and rigidly inspected. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 





4 Pipe Hangers featuring easy adjustability after the piping is up 


Humidification Equipment. Complete systems 

employing the unique automatic control, Amco; fur- 
nished through American Moistening Company, a sub- 
sidiary. 

Automatic Sprinkler Systems. The world’s largest 

sprinkler manufacturer and contractor. The famous 
Quartz Bulb head is far quicker to operate than old fash- 
ioned solder heads. Its operating element is proof against 
corrosion and loading. 


COMPANY 





Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 





WHEN CRITICAL SMOKERS 
GET TOGETHER 


Their experience recognizes that 
Camel is indeed ‘‘a better 
cigarette”: 
Better in its quality of mellow, 
fragrant tobacco— 
Better in the mildness and 
satisfying taste of the Camel 
blend— 
When they learn the difference 
they flock to Camels. 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem 


CIGARETTES 








